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sh, LOVE. 


— 


g OVE!" a laughing maiden 
| said, 

Fey» \43 Tossing back her scornful 
Shes | head, 


_ 
~ 


—“T can live without this love; 
I will ne’er be wooed and wed: 


Love! ‘tis nothing worth!” she said. 
T 
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‘ Love!” a sad-eyed 
woman cried, 
Drooped her weary 
head and sighed, 
“Had I not despised 
this love, 
I had been a happy 
bride : 
Love! I would ‘twere 


mine!” she cried. 


~ ple te Stn sy 
enn a ee Ne re. 


“Love!” a smiling 


woman said, 

Holding high her 
wreath-crowned 
head, 

“What were life 
without this 
love ? 

Wooed and won, 
to-morrow wed: 

Love! ‘tis all in 


all!” she said. 


KATIE LEE. 
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T is early morning. A grey steam rises from the surface of the water through 
which we wade, hidden in the long green sedge which, although it is only 
the growth of a few weeks, already meets overhead. Later on in the day 

the long May sunshine will warm the shallows, but now the keen night of the early 
summer has chilled the air, and the water appears to break into vapour with every 
step. Wade gently, for in these lonely haunts of coot and heron we at this hour 
steal upon Nature in one of her most private moods. 

The soft peaty bottom has changed, and we have reached an opening among 
the reeds and flags. It is a pool half a dozen yards across, strewn deeply with clear 
gravel below, and circled almost completely round with rank sedge, which hides the 
view on all sides. It is a miniature delta in process of formation by the tiny 
rivulet whose waters, the murmur of which is just heard in the distance, here lose 
themselves in the lake. There is a splash and a deep swirl as the foot grates 
upon the gravel; another, and another, We have disturbed the pike, which had 
come here to feed in the night. The practised eye can just distinguish the flat 
head and grey-green outline of one which has not yet moved and which is still 
lurking in the deeper water, Every living thing of suitable size is prey ta these 
hungry jaws. Many a pair of bright eyes belonging to a little ball of black down 
has set out to cross this treacherous pool but has never reached the other side, 
A dull splash, an eddy in the water, and the owner has disappeared. 

The water is nearly over our deep wading boots. Drive your stick into the 
sand and listen as you lean. We are in a land three hours from the nearest railway 
station, and ten hours even then from London. Over the wide expanse of water 
in front, which you cannot see, comes the harsh sound of many voices. It is the 
screaming of the water-fowl, but so subdued by distance that it almost forms part 
of the silence, A few notes with long spaces between from the wocd-pigeons in 
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the wood behind sound 
so clear and distinct that 
they render the early 
morning stillness in the 
interval more marked. 
A loud croak close at 
hand causes you to 
turn. ‘There is a faint 
rustle and a glint of 
white and bright red 
amongst the green, as a 
moor-hen, jerking her tail 
impatiently, looks out 
from the reeds. She 
wants to cross to the 
other side, and _ finds 
herself intercepted. Her 
movements betray the 
mother, and it is easy to 
tell that her nest is not 
a dozen yards off. She 
strikes out now into the 
deep, jumps clear on to 
her feet, and races with 
outstretched neck to the 
other side, apparently on 
the surface of the water, 
but in reality supported 
by the broad leaves of 
the water-lilies — which 
the country folk here call 
drowning lilies, from the 
belief that the long rope- 
like stems on which the 
leaves rise from the deep 
bottom will entangle and 
drown the strongest 
swimmer. 

Motionless and without 
a sound as we stand, the knowledge of our presence appears to have travelled 
mysteriously on every side. All wild nature has an instinctive knowledge of the 
proximity of man. An air of suspicion and caution seems to spread all round; the 
ear strains after faint rustlings and plashings, which it fails to distinguish. Hark! 
a peculiar note breaks the silence. It comes from the open water in front. It can 
be compared to nothing else than the sound caused by dragging a jagged piece of 
metal over a slate. It comes closer in, till at last the outline of a bird, smaller 
in size than a full grown duck, can be distinguished through the reeds. It turns its 
face towards us now—a face perfectly white as seen against the deep black plumage 
of the rest of the bird. We do not move, and the creature presently works itself 
into a royal rage; it sails up and down furiously, even stopping at times to stamp 
in the water with its feet, like a child in a passion. Foolish creature! only a bird 
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with a long line of inedible ancestors like the common coot would venture into 
such tantrums in the presence of the lord of creation; even a tyro with a gun 
could not miss it now. But you remember that it is the breeding season, and 
many and strange are the instincts with which Nature has endowed her creatures 
at this time. 

Here in deep water amongst the sedge is the cause of all these angry passions. 
It is a curious structure to look at, but, when the adaptations of means to an end 
are considered, one which must exact admiration. A huge submerged heap of 
water-soaked rushes and reeds is surmounted by a deep layer of the same materials, 
warm and dry, and lined inside with smaller chips and fibres. The deep hollow 
in the centre holds nine large eggs speckled with black on a grey ground colour. 
The egys are quite warm, for the bird has been sitting during the night, and she 
has doubtless only just slipped into the water. 

We have reached a spot now where the rushes grow thinner, and where the reeds, 
which abhor a gravelly bottom, are found only in patches. The fat perch, which 
always share these inland waters with the pike, move lazily into deeper water as we 
advance. You notice a wild movement amongst the sedge in front. Something is 
beating its way before us. It is not a dozen yards off now, and the bulrushes and 
long reeds are violently agitated as it moves along. It cannot be a dog, it is not 
an otter, and no fish would cause such a disturbance. Nor is there any bird which 


would exactly suggest such a movement. We press forward, and the distance is 
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lessened: it travels slowly. Now we catch sight of something brown moving. 
Another stride, and the cause of the agitation is revealed. It is a wild duck—the 
mother bird—pressing her way through the sedge; not alone, however, but closely 
followed by eight or nine recently hatched little ones, the latter so closely packed 
together as they swim that they seem to move through the water like a solid bank 
of dark brown fur. We are seen. Now you witness one of the most curious sights 
in nature. The mother at once abandons the efforts she has been so far making 
to glide away with her charges without attracting attention. She jumps clean out 
of the water—not, however, to fly away, for, alas! she falls back again heavily 
and apparently helplessly a yard away, painfully flapping a broken wing. You are 
conscious that her brood scattered cheeping in all directions as she rose from the 
water, but your eye is back again in an instant, and lo! there is not one to be seen, 
and the cheeping has ceased almost as soon as it begun. There is no longer, you 
notice, the least tell-tale tremor in the sedge to show where they have gone. ‘The 
old bird continues her antics with the broken wing. You have seen the sportsman’s 
victim acted in real life, and you know that even a professional medium could not 
more thoroughly abandon herself to her part. You may watch her at leisure, for 
she does not in her sad plight seem able to get under cover quickly. Her callow 
offspring you will see no more. 

Often as the writer has witnessed this little scene enacted, it has never ceased to 
fill him with surprise. He has often set himself to watch how it is done, but he 
has never been successful. He has surprised the mother bird in a patch of sedge so 
short that there has been practically no cover, and yet he has not seen the young 
birds dive—for dive they must—the antics of the mother bird always, in spite of self, 
engaging the first glance of the eye. Nor, stranger still, has he ever seen the little 
divers emerge again, although of course they cannot remain permanently under 
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water. Sometimes, but very rarely, you will come across a little downy body in the 
water with legs hanging motionless downwards, and only the little beak projecting 
just above the water, looking like the broken-off end of a last year’s bulrush. But 
if this is how the birds hide themselves, how do they render their otherwise 
buoyant little bodies suddenly heavy enough to enable them to retain such a 
position under water ? 

As we continue to move through the sedge you notice that the unusual exertion 
is having a wonderfully curative effect on the broken wing of the mother. She is 
already taking short flights with it, although still occasionally flopping back heavily 
into the water. As you look she sits up and flaps both wings airily enough. Now 
she springs into the air, and, wheeling several times nimbly overhead, actually takes 
her departure altogether, with a series of wild, derisive quacks as a parting salute. 
You feel somehow as if you had not got the best of the encounter, and that you have 
been treated throughout as a creature of inferior intelligence. 

Here, when the ground has become spongy again, the green mare’s-tail spikes 
grow thickly together near the egde of the water. A spot where a number of spikes 
have been brought together at the top attracts attention, and, following the tell-tale 
appearance downwards, you are moved to admiration by the sight below. A _ snugly 
placed ball of dry, warm rushes and grass has been put together. In the hollow are 
packed eleven eggs, considerably smaller than those of the coot, and speckled with 
rather larger dark-brown spots. It is the nest of a moorhen. One of the eggs is 
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already fractured by the little chick within, and within a few hours the whole brood 
will be in the water. 

We must leave the water now, for the sedge has suddenly ceased, and it is 
too deep to wade here. We sit down on the grey shingle, worn smooth by the 
winter floods, but now high and dry in the morning sunshine. See, slowly over the 
wood comes the monarch of these waters, his wings flapping slowly and deliberately 
while his keen eye examines the landscape. ‘The first heron has come to break his 
fast, and he will soon be followed by others. Slowly lowering in flight, he wheels 
over the long shore line, taking it first from the lake and then from the land side, 
to see that all is safe. He has seen us long before we were aware of his approach, 
and he will give our neighbourhood a wide berth. No bird is more wary than the 
heron ; he is choosing his position with all the caution of a general. ‘Three points of 
vantage it must combine to suit him: it must give him a view of all the approaches ; 
it must at the same time screen him from view; and it must be a good fishing 
ground. He alights at length, and you see how well the position has been selected. 
Were it not that the eye has kept the grey plumage in sight the whole time, it 
would not now readily distinguish it, partly screened as it is by the sedge, which you 
notice is at the spot chosen short enough to allow him, when the long neck is fully 
extended, to command a view of the whole neighbourhood. 

He stands where the water reaches half way up his long legs, and with a pocket 
glass it is interesting to watch his movements. He does not walk about after his 
prey, as the waders often do—as you may see the storks do on the flats in Holland 
or in the Rhine marshes below Mayence. ‘The heron sometimes wades,—when 
necessary,—but here he stands motionless as a sentinel, occasionally bending his 
head slowly downwards or on one side, to see better what is going on. Nearly 
everything that moves in the water is prey to him, but here he often aims at big 
game, and even the large perch and hungry jack do not always escape him. Deceived 
by his motionless attitude, and doubtless taking it as part of the fixed and natural 
order of things that such a colossus should bestride their narrow world, they swim 
between his legs to their doom. ‘The sharp, powerful, bayonet-like beak is a most 
formidable weapon. ‘The fish is struck in the water, caught in the bill and held 
aloft. If it is a small one it is swallowed forthwith, with a toss of the head; if the 
capture is too large to swallow, the bird’s action is different. In these waters, at 
certain times, particularly during the spawning time, the heron captures many larger 
fish ; the prey in such cases is carried to land and the eyes picked out; as a rule the 
rest of the body is not eaten. 





A beautiful bird is the heron at close quarters. The rich yet delicate grey 
colour of the greater part of the plumage, the black breast with its white patch in 
front, the crest of black plumes on the head, and the pendent breast feathers of 
the adult, all combine to give a peculiar air of distinction to the bird. It is for 
this reason that it is so often shot at, and in consequence it has become shy and 
wary to an extraordinary degree. It is in many districts a feat requiring no small 
skill and patience to shoot a heron. He knows a gun in the hand at a distance as 
surely as a rook. He keeps out of range as carefully as a curlew, and he has to 
be stalked to windward with nearly as much caution and cunning as a royal stag. 

A few of the birds breed not far from here. Behind the spot on which we are 
seated the land slopes gradually upwards till it rises into a bold, craggy ridge 
two miles away. ‘Then it drops down again, not now gradually, but suddenly and 
almost precipitously, forming a deep, narrow valley, shut in on the other side by 
a similar formation. The silver firs which have grown here have been well protected, 
and they rise to a great height, as they sometimes do in the lower valleys of the 

























































Alps in similar situations ; 
and here, too, they are 
straight and shapely from 
the ground upwards. On 
the tops of the highest 
trees there are about half 
a dozen nests; and the 
sight as seen across the 
valley from either side 
in the breeding season 
is not soon forgotten. 
The tall, gaunt forms of 
the birds, perched like 
sentinels on the nests or 
branches, or occasionally 
arriving and taking flight 
amid a chorus of solemn 
croaks, the young in the 
great flat nests—not 
seated, as young birds 
usually are, but also 
standing, the stilt-like legs 
supporting bodies covered 
with long, loose down— 
all combine to give a 
peculiar air of old-world 
stateliness to the picture, 
which is very striking. No 
wonder the heron was 
a bird held in favour by 
our ancestors! The heron 
begins to sit about the 
end of March, and the 
nest is always built on 
a tree of considerable 
altitude, and generally 
near the top; it is con- 
structed of twigs princi- 
pally. From three to 
five eggs, of a blue-green 


colour, are laid, and the young remain long in the nest after they are hatched out. 

Two more of the birds come now over the hill. ‘They fly close together, but 
separate as they descend, closely examining the while the lake-shore in wide, leisurely 
circles of flight. They have chosen for their fishing-ground the end of the lake where 
the overflow water spreads out over a vast level expanse of peaty ground, converting 
it into an immense swamp, where no boat can penetrate. If we would follow, we 
must be careful. The water is not deep; but in long past days, probably when the 
sluggish river at the end of the valley was less choked with weeds, the unremembered 
inhabitants cut peat where the water now covers, and their deep pits, overgrown 
with weeds and nearly obliterated, still yawn treacherous in the way of the unwary. 
This part is the resort of great numbers of water-fowl, and in the winter season it 
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careful in risking the safety of her nest or her young. 








is visited by many migrant 
species. ‘The wild ducks 
in particular come~tere, 
and many pairs, attracted 
by the seclusion and 
abundant cover, remain to 
breed. Great bosses of 
coarse grass, which rise 
high and dry out of the 
water, mark where the lake 
ends and the shallower 
water begins. Closer and 
closer these miniature 
islands get, and the long 
rough sedge blades, which 
at certain angles cut like a 
knife, stream from off them 
into the water, forming 
cover through which the 
wild fowl have worn 
openings like those which 
the rabbit makes through 
the hedgerows. Farther 
back the reeds rise higher, 
and there are deep pools 
of open water, and then 
again more sedgy islands, 
on which the black willows 
eke out an amphibious 
existence, maintaining an 
unequal struggle against 
their many aquatic rivals. 
One may wade for long 
here and see little or 
nothing of the bird-life 
with which the place 
abounds. It is necessary 
to lean silently against 
one of the clumps of 
sedge grass and wait for it 
to venture out into the 
stillness. We may step 


out of the water here. ‘The long coarse grass is virgin to human foot, and, mixed 
with the short willow twigs which struggle through, it forms excellent cover. We must 
search here. ‘The scrutiny is close ; every tuft of tangled sedge grass is explored, yet 
without finding anything. Just as we are about to give up hope we are successful. 
Not where the cover is thickest, but, after all, where the nest is best hidden, we 
find it. ‘The wild duck is a wary bird in all her movements, but most of all is she 
There are nine eggs, large, 
warm, and nearly hatched, and of a very pale blue colour ; for the eggs of the mallard 
have not nearly so much green in them as those of her domestic relative. The nest 
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is made of dry grass, and is lightly lined with feathers. You have to acknowledge 
that you are not superior to a slight tightening of the throat at the sight of this 
nestful of the large eggs of this shy bird. Yet you remember that they are perfectly 
useless to you. You would not, moreover, willingly remove one of them. It is the 
fascination of meeting wild Nature face to face, and wresting her spoils from her fairly, 
which stirs the old Viking blood. The strain is there ; it breeds pirates or poachers, 
merchant adventurers or world-builders—according to circumstances. 

A movement overhead causes you to look up. A great black bird, almost as 
large as a goose, but of slimmer build, is circling in wide descending circles.» It is 
evidently going to alight in the water, but at a distance, for it will keep carefully 
out of range. The bird is a cormorant. Individuals of the family often come here 
to fish in certain states of the weather, and they prefer the still, early morning. 
Looking westward, we are not a dozen miles from the sea, and the birds are equally 





at home in fresh and salt water. It alights at last well out from the shore, where 
the limestone crag rises highest out of the water. The bird for the greater part of a 
minute remains motionless on the surface, with neck erect, surveying its surroundings 
before getting to work. Now it has dived. ‘The still, black water into which it 
has gone down is said by the simple country folk to be bottomless. You know it 
is not, but you know also that it is deep—sixty feet at least—and the bird will reach 
the bottom. The moments go by, and it does not reappear; a man, you think, 
could not hold his breath so long; and yet it does not return. At last, after what 
appears a surprisingly long interval, it emerges. The long neck is not now erect, 
but is held in position as if the bird were panting after a supreme effort. Now it 
raises its head again, and you see that it has not returned empty. It has got 
something in its beak, something which twists and knots itself about the outstretched 
neck. The bird jerks anJ tosses its head in the effort to swallow it; it is an eel, 
you see plainly, an eel which must have been brought up from the depths below— 
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one, too, which is by no means resigned to its fate, and which is resisting to the 
last. With no inconsiderable effort the bird at last succeeds in swallowing the prey, 
after which it sits for an interval quietly on the water resting after its exertion. 

Now it is down again, but it soon returns, thisetime empty. It is off again, and 
after another prolonged absence it returns with a second eel, and the same struggle 
between the fish and its captor is gone through before the prey is swallowed. 
There can be no doubt as to the skill of the bird in fishing, and it is hard to 
imagine how it has acquired such extraordinary keenness of vision and_ swiftness 
of movement under water as to be thus able to out-manceuvre the fish in their 
own element. One can readily imagine how such exceptional powers should have 
suggested to various peoples the idea of utilising the bird in the service of 
man. ‘The mate is now seen circling overhead, but it does not alight; and the 
bird in the water takes flight at length, the two wheeling round and round 
in wide circles until they reach a considerable altitude, when they sail out of 
sight seaward. 

As we return by the lake shore the rabbits are feeding close up to their 
burrows, and the rooks have long since scattered to the distant pastures. The 
coots are taking their families out on the surface of the lake, leaving the friendly 
shelter of the sedge ; and the queer little black balls swim obediently behind, scarcely 
venturing out of line even after the most tempting morsels. Foolish mothers! not 
thus does the mallard risk her offspring in the open. They look safe enough, you 
think, but they are not really so. Ah! to be a boy was to look upon every young 
water-fowl which took the open water as delivered into your hands. It was only 
a question of time and dexterity to effect their capture, bare-handed and without 
boat or net. 

It was not so very difficult. Only two qualifications were necessary. You must 
be a boy, and a good swimmer—especially the first. A tyro might capture one, or 
even a pair; but to secure a whole brood of the nimble little swimmers at a single 
stretch was a feat which justly entitled to distinction. How was it done? To be 
successful it was necessary to take the water bravely, like a retriever, and with a 
strong breast stroke, which soon lessened the distance between you and your quarry. 
As you approached, the struggle in the mind of the mother bird was always ludicrous. 
She was torn between the two great forces which move nature’s world—self-interest 
and parental instinct. First she would and then she wouldn’t leave them, But 
she always did, after all. It is a very pretty sight. Down all the little swimmers 
go immediately the old bird flies away ; they feel they are left to their own resources 
now, and they scatter in all directions as they dive. Now, if you are to return 
successful, your strategy begins. Slowly swimming in the direction in which you 
have come, you wait. Bravely the little divers act their part, long do they stay 
down, and far do they travel before they emerge. They come up at last ; and, singling 
out one from the rest, you again pursue it. Down it goes once more, and it always 
swims under water in a straight line away from you—a fatal mistake. This time 
it stays below a shorter interval; and a few more trials and you overtake it, and it 
submits to be caught. The little black leg must be held gently in the mouth, and 
the little owner floats comfortably in the water without struggling while you proceed 
to capture the others one after another in similar fashion. Then, having covered 
over two miles in the water, panting, flushed, and triumphant, with five little 
cheepers, frightened but not hurt, streaming from your mouth, you swim to land 
under the envious and admiring eyes of your equals.. You may afterwards 
worst your fellows in competitive examinations; you may climb up the ladder of 
life two steps at a time; you may woo and wed the woman you love; you may 
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even publish your first book and read the reviews of it. 


But never will you be any 
happier than that. 


The sun has warmed the shingle when we return to it again. ‘The steam 
appears to have ceased to rise from the water: it has only become invisible in 
the warmer air. ‘The wood-pigeons have left off calling to each other, and are 
flitting to and fro in the neighbourhood of their nests. The perch are already 
chasing their own offspring near the surface, the little fugitives at times jumping 
clear out of the water to escape capture, and falling back again with a sound as 
if a handful of fine gravel had been thrown into the deep. Hark! over the water 
comes the only sound from the outer world which reaches these solitudes—the 
faint tinkle of the morning bell calling the toilers to work in the distant quarry in 


the hills. The long, still, early summer morning, when all wild nature lives and 
moves, is waning at last. The day has begun. 


LINES ON AN EDELWEISS MUFF. 
(EXHIBITED AT A FLOWER SHOW IN THE ENGADINE.) 


UR sister blossoms are so gay and bright, 
Whilst our poor faces, modest, meek and white, 
Have faintest hope to win from you a smile, 
Yet give us welcome for a little while ; 
Our home is cheerless, icy is our bed, 
And where we live poor mortals rarely tread ; 
We seldom see, or feel the sun’s warm glow, 
And rest near shrouds of everlasting snow. 
We're nursed by tempest, rocked by wind and storm, 
No tender care to screen or keep us warm ; 
Still we are nearer to the world above, 
So e’en must ask the angels for their love. 
We whisper comfort from our snowy peak, 
And mean so much, altho’ we cannot speak. 
Our looks are cold, but do not let us part, 


Give us your hands, and wear us near your heart. 


Mari£E BANCROFT. 
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Na small oval frame enamelled 
and set with diamonds, which 
had been taken for this pur- 
pose by a woman from her 
lover's first gift to her, was 

the miniature of a little boy. Hts 
irises were blue like the blue of a 
Southern sea, his hair was yellow 
and bright like Southern sunshine, 
and his lips were red like anemones 
tossed at some Southern carnival. 
Wondering at the truthfulness of the 
portrait, the woman who had thus 
used her diamonds brooded over tt 
with eyes that were wells of motherhood. She too was fair ; but the child’s fairness 
differed from hers ; nov did it resemble the colouring of any face with which, at that 
moment, tender recollection associated tt. Her mind, however, held for her a clue to 
this beautiful mystery ; and the following story would have suggested to her little but 
what she knew already. 








LF SHINN ER 


The hour before noon was clanging from church and convent, and the red 
tiles of each warm, overhanging roof had beneath them a cornice of sable shadow, 
when, down a road that descended between hillside villas, and walled gardens from 
which cypresses were stabbing the polished sky, a light carriage rattled to the music 
of jangling bells. ‘The horses had red collars; their harness was ornamented with 
tufts, which streamed and fluttered like pieces of dried pampas-grass; and the 
laughing, reckless driver was bronze above his scarlet handkerchief. 

In this carriage was seated a distinguished-looking man, specially well cared for 
in the matter of his cuffs and collar, his short dark hair, and his moustache that 
was slight!y grizzled. His age might have been anything between twenty-eight and 
forty ; for whilst his expression was of the kind that is very rarely produced except 
by thought acting on varied and full experience, yet his complexion, clean and 
clear, although it was slightly tanned, the poise of his head, and a certain alert 
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bearing, showed all the viguur of the years when the blood at least still is 
hopeful. 

His carriage whirled him, in a powdery cloud of dust, past the villas and 
gardens, down amongst streets and boulevards; and at last drew up, on the great 
marine promenade, where a porch of gilded ironwork protruded across the pavement. 
The huge white building to which this porch belonged blazed with letters proclaiming 
it to be the Hotel Victoria ; and on the steps which led to its plate-glass doors was 
a leisurely movement of figures coming and going. A porter, starry with buttons, 
hurried out to the carriage ; and its occupant, giving the name of Count Stephan 
Skarzinski, asked “ Has my servant come? I sent him with my luggage before me.” 
The answer was prompt and satisfactory ; and the new-comer entered. He had driven, 
since his early breakfast, between mountains, pine-woods and lemon-groves, along 
twenty miles of the most beautiful road in Europe. 

Count Stephan Skarzinski was the son of an exiled Pole; but his mother was 
inglish—an heiress of distinguished family: from her he inherited a considerable 
estate in Worcestershire ; and to all intents and purposes he had been born and 
bred an Englishman. ‘There were qualities, however, in his character which hinted of 
his mixed origin. United with the tastes of a scholar, which had distinguished him 
both at Eton and Oxford, was a certain spirit of romantic and chivalrous adventure, 
which had impelled him to devote the superfluous energy of his muscles, not to 
following hounds, or to shooting either birds or tigers, but to travel in remote 
regions, especially in some of the least visited portions of Asia Minor, where the 
castles of strange Crusaders and temples of Greece and Rome exist in magic 
solitudes which are guarded by Kurds and Turcomans. But, on the other hand, 
he had by no means neglected civilised life. An admirable linguist, he had mixed 
in many societies ; and his family connections were such that, even in Vienna, he 
had been almost as well received as in London, his adopted home. Such, however, 
is the constitution of human nature, that the very qualities and advantages which 
strike an observer’s eye as best calculated to secure for a man the most delicate 
pleasures of life often become the instruments of its most wounding pains and 
disappointments ; and although Count Stephan never in social intercourse was guilty 
of the epicene indecency of betraying any sentimental sadness, he on one occasion let 
slip an involuntary confession, when, in answer to some friends who were wondering 
at his vagrant tastes, he had said that “ Travelling is the happiness of unhappy men.” 

Any one, indeed, who had heard this accidental remark of his might have 
found in it some key to the meaning of the habitual expression of his face—the 
faint bitterness, the restrained melancholy, underlying its calm donhommie. ‘To-day, 
however, when, having been washed and brushed, he presently descended to the hall 
of the hotel from his bedroom, his whole air and look betrayed more exhilaration 
than usual. He glanced, with amused interest, at piles of belabelled baggage ; 
and read the various notices which hung near the clerk’s bureau, beginning with 
announcements as to the Carnival and a Bal Masqué, and ending with a list of 
the services at the English Church, The people who passed and repassed him 
-—most of them well dressed—attracted his attention also. The men he scanned 
with a kind of remote criticism ; but the women, of whom several were conscious 
of beauty, whilst one or two really possessed it, roused in his eyes a keener, though 
only a passing observation. There was nothing bold in his regard, still less was 
there anything impertinent; but on the other hand there was nothing shy; and, 
occasionally, when he turned away, there was an involuntary smile on his lips, as 
if he and every beautiful woman possessed some common history. 

But if the excitement of his drive and his journey had done as much as this to 
Vout. VII.—No. 29. 2 








“He sauntered forth, that he might taste and realise his new surroundings.” 
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exhilarate him, the experiences which awaited him cut of doors presently did much 
more. He sauntered forth, that he might taste and realise his new surroundings. 
The scene before him was like something which men, in moments: of depression, 
think can exist and glitter in a voluptuous imagination only. It was, however, 
eminently real—the bay and the curving town—half capital, half cosmopolitan 
watering-place. Colour was flashing everywhere, white and Mediterranean blue; 
and the air, fresh from the waves, seemed to be mad with morning. 

To those who have never known it, it is hard to describe the thrill, the exalta- 
tion, the electric resurrection of the faculties that takes place under influences such 
as these. But some idea of it may perhaps be given by saying that everything 
which Puritan and Protestant Radicalism hates, envies, is unable to understand, and 
would prohibit by law if possible, seems about to flaunt its fulfilment unashamed 
before the eyes of everybody ; and each tremulous nerve is expecting the realisation 
of its own dream. Hopes soar up like the flying toys of children ; memory flutters 
her innumerable shining petals; and the standard of life seems written not in the 
Ten Commandments, but in smells of violets straying at street corners. 

Such, to a marked degree, was the effect now produced in the mind of Count 
Stephan Skarzinski, when he issued from his hotel and looked at the life about 
him. ‘The broad pavement, bordered by glittering shops, was a long aisle of awnings, 
and was gay with a moving crowd. He sauntered along it, every fresh physical 
sensation adding something to the ferment that filled his mind, and made a revel 
there of unsought, undecipherable happiness. Cigars left trails of subtle, dissipated 
incense ; perfumes from women’s handkerchiefs wooed him like a woman’s whisper. 
Odjets dart, bronzes and old embroideries, yellow Parisian novels, meerschaums 
and rows of photographs, displayed their attractions—a prolonged luminous medley. 
The mere odour of roasting coffee, or some sudden breath from a dou/angerie, touched 
him with a sense of holiday. <A café with its white tables, or the windows of an Italian 
warehouse, made eating seem an act of adventure in a world of untried surprises. 
The journals sold at the kiosques fluttered at him like news from Fairyland. 

Soon he crossed the road and looked at the bay and harbour. Palm trees cut 
the air. The happy Southern poor lay basking on parapets polished by the human 
friction of centuries. On a row of old cannon, glossy with burnished rust, the 
dazzling sunlight flashed like a series of level lances ; and beyond, rising and falling 
with a movement hardly perceptible, were masts and lateen sails, and prows so 
brightly painted that they floated like children’s toys, or the beaks of semi-fabulous 
triremes. ‘The whole world seemed playing the overture to some new experience. 

He returned to the shops, the awnings, the gay crowd and the cafés, full of a 
fresh excitement. The incredible brilliance of the noon, and the crystal air, were 
in his blood. ‘The slow swell of the sea had passed into his memory and continued 
itself, raising his expectations like the movement of a woman’s body, who sways 
rhythmically to music before she begins to dance. Actual women, daintily dressed, 
and many of them beautiful, were passing him, and were walking before him, carrying 
parasols folded in the shade like flowers. Now it was some Russian princess, with 
a jewelled bracelet on her wrist ; now some Englishwoman, with a toilette captivating 
in its insidious simpleness ; now some Parisian cocotte, her glance swimming with 
histories older than civilisation itself, and younger than this year’s lilacs. He 
watched them, as they passed, with interest—-the mystery of their eyes, the flowers 
in their jackets, the tints of glove and feather. But they suggested no thought to 
him with which any censor could have quarrelled—no thought specially connected 
with themselves. They were merely like flowers from the garden of some uncon- 
jectured Paradise ; and they moved his imagination in all directions at once, making 
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it stir itself like a flock of startled pigeons. Then something further happened. 
All of a sudden a band began to play; and the floating passion in the air seemed 
suddenly to convert itself into music. He walked towards the chorus of sound. The 
sense which filled him, of a happiness that could not appease itself, was now strained 
at last until it became sadness. ‘‘ Here am I,” he thought, “in ecstacy with this 
delightful fever. Siren voices are singing to me—I know not what: here is the 
point of it all—and I never shall know. ‘To-day will go by to the years that have 
gone before it, and another to-morrow will look back at them, like Rachel weeping 
for her children.” 

Reflecting thus, he arrived at a public garden ; and here, close to the roadway, 
the band was playing in a pavilion. A crowd was listening, and by the pavement 
were some open carriages. One carriage caught his attention presently, owing to 
the fact that it was filled with a yellow heap of mimosa blossom and with bunches 
of scarlet flowers. From these his eyes turned to a woman who shared the seats 
with them. She also formed a piece of attractive and tantalising colour. Her face 
was turned away from him, but her hair was of sunny brown, which made the 
daylight gold in its curls and coils ; and her fur-trimmed cloak was a pale turquoise 
blue. As he watched her she leaned forward and spoke a word to her coachman. 
The carriage left the rank; and, as it rapidly wheeled round, it passed close to the 
spot where Stephan Skarzinski stood. He, however, at this moment chanced to 
have his attention diverted by a boy organ-grinder, who begged him for a few sous ; 
and the carriage, when he looked again for it, was just driving away. But, whether 
it was fact or whether it was only fancy, he received the impression that the lady 
with the blue cloak had been looking at him, and a light was lingering on the 
retina of his own eyes, which seemed to have been thrown to them across her 
shoulder from hers. 

He turned and followed the carriage, if indeed it could be called following, to 
watch it for a few moments, and see it vanish round a distant corner. But he 
noted the direction which it took: it was that of his own hotel; and this reminded 
him of the fact that he was getting hungry. Stimulated by the thought of luncheon, 
he began to walk back briskly. His mood had lost something of its first wild 
exaltation ; but a new excitement thrilled him, and in his ears were whisperings of 
adventure. As he passed along the promenade in which his hotel was situated, 
the scene was even gayer than it had been half an hour ago. From tall poles 
like masts, on either side of the way, men were rapidly stretching festoons of 
fluttering flags. He concluded that some royal wedding was taking place or being 
commemorated. At all events a festival of some kind was astir. His luncheon 
was served him in a room of which he was the sole occupant. The walls were 
of sky-blue, covered with a trellis of vine-leaves ; birds and cupids floated on clouds 
above ; and his glass of Burgundy blushed like a solitary red rose. He had just 
finished his meal, when, announcing himself by a knock at the door, the manager 
entered, full of obsequious importance, and asked if Monsieur Le Comte would like 
a carriage for the afternoon. The Count looked puzzled at the empressement with 
which the question was put to him’; and the manager answered, “ Perhaps Monsieur 
is not aware that this afternoon is the Mid-Lent Battle of Flowers. Every votture 
de remise in the whole town is engaged; but it so happens that, owing to a lady’s 
illness, I could place my own victoria at the disposal of Monsieur, if he pleases.” 

Count Stephan thought of the figure in the blue cloak. He thought of the 
mysterious interest which he had come to feel sure he had aroused in her. He 
engaged the carriage, and was told it would be ready presently. The hall of the 
hotel was by this time full of animation. Baskets of flowers were being carried 
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out of the door. Interspersed with groups which had all the aspect of good 
breeding were ladies with fans and masks, with short sleeves and long gloves, with 
pink complexions and unnaturally dark eyes; laughing with them were appropriate 
males, whose cravats fluttered in bows, and whose moustaches were curled like 
horns ; and all—the reputable and the disreputable alike—were obviously preparing 
to start in the same pursuit of gaiety. ‘There were sounds outside. Horses tufted 
with flowers were seen through the glass doors, drawing up by the pavement. 
There were visions of bouquets shining in place of lamps, and wheels with all 
their spokes smothered in gaudy blossoms ; and gradually group after group departed 
and drove off. Count Stephan was far too English to really enjoy this childishness. 
He looked for his own victoria with a certain feeling of shame, and was pleased to 
find it guiltless of the smallest floral decoration. In self-defence, however, he bought 
some bunches of violets; and when a pretty little dem-mondaine threw a rose at him 
as he descended the steps, he thought for a single moment of asking her to be his 
companion. But it was a momentary thought only, and he entered the fray alone. 

However childish it might be, the spectacle no doubt was pretty—the double 
line of fantastic and glittering vehicles, of which one half was perpetually meeting 
the other, and both, as they did so, joining in the mimic conflict. Count Stephan’s 
carriage was presently filled with bouquets; and when he noticed the glances that 
would now and then accompany them, he warmed to the work sufficiently to send 
back a perfumed answer. But the scene soon palled upon him. He had scanned 
each carriage carefully. ‘There was a blue cloak in none of them; and the brightest 
eyes that had looked at him left no mark in his memory. In little more than 
half an hour he was preparing to tell his coachman to drive him back to his 
hotel ; and the vague chance presented itself to him that somewhere amongst the 
deserted streets the missing figure might be visible. ‘ Cocher——” he had begun 
his order, when, thrown with a soft precision, there lighted on his lap a bunch of red 
anemones. He started and looked, and slowly drifting past him was, not a woman 
in blue, but a woman in deep black; and a basket of red anemones was resting 
on the seat opposite her. For the first moment he was disappointed, but then, all 
of a sudden, what before had been an impression only was turned into a burning 
certainty. He was certain that the woman in the blue cloak had been watching 
him by the band that morning ; for the same glance which then he had felt rather 
than seen was now cast at him by the retreating woman in black—cast at him over 
her shoulder, with the same turn of the head. There was something in it which 
moved him, he knew not why or how—some earnestness mixed with what might be 
the mere coguetterie of a stranger ; and it was all the more mysterious, more interesting, 
more provocative, from the fact that her eyes were the only feature visible to him, 
the rest of her face having been hidden by her hat and by a black fan. 

She was very soon out of sight. It was physically impossible to follow her ; 
and he could only hope that, if he again went round with the rest, a second 
meeting would afford him a fuller view of her. His hope was, however, vain. 
Three times more he completed the weary circuit, and each time he recognised 
other carriages passing him; but hers was to be seen nowhere. She must, he 
concluded, have grown tired of the procession and left it—-a thing which at several 
points she could quite easily do; so at last he accepted his discomfiture and 
followed what he presumed to have been her example. 

He was disappointed, but not depressed. For some reason he could not explain, 
a romantic melancholy fell on him, like a starry night upon the sea, but it was 
freshened by vague expectations stirring through it like a twilight wind. The 
restaurant of his hotel was one of the best in Europe. He engaged a table there ; 
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and he came down to his dinner, intending to go afterwards to some casino or 
theatre. His mind was, however, diverted from any such thoughts as these by 
finding, as he took his seat, that a letter for him was lying beside his wineglasses. 
So far as he knew, he had no acquaintance in the place. His arrival had been 
announced to nobody. ‘There was no stamp on the envelope. It had evidently come 
by messenger. Count Stephan’s hand trembled a little as he examined it. The 
writing was strange to him: it seemed to be the writing of a woman. A wild fancy 
began to quicken his pulses. It was a pleasant fancy to play with—too pleasant 
to kill; so he ate his soup deliberately before breaking the seal. . When he did so 
the blood rushed to his face. From between the leaves of the letter fell the petal 
of a scarlet flower. ‘The letter was in Italian. Count Stephan read it as if he could 
hardly believe his eyes, or realise the meaning of the extraordinary communication 
before him, It ran :— 


“You will be surprised at receiving this ; but it comes from one who, though you may 
know little about her, not only knows your face, but also knows your history. See if this 
is not true. Eight years ago, at Cannes, you met an imaginative English girl. She was 
sixteen then. You lent her books, and you told her stories. You were pleased at the 
intensc—the almost morbid—pleasure she took in the scenery round her. Her English 
home was in the same county as your own. Four years later you loved her, and wished 
to marry her. She had many faults of character. So far as her affections were concerned, 
she was sensitive to an extraordinary—to a foolish—degree. Her parents at the same time 
were what English people call ‘worldly’; and to a certain extent they communicated 
their own worldliness to her. You no doubt have now quite forgotten her ; and, indeed, 
she can hardly complain of that, since she left you for another man—a man of great 
position. But her conduct was not quite as bad as you probably imagined it; and my 
seeing you unexpectedly, as I did to-day, has filled me with a wish to set you right 
as to this subject. You will wonder who I am, and what business this can be of 
mine. I will tell you. Your friend, as you know, had certain Italian cousins. You 
saw them in London once, for a few minutes only, and you remarked to her on their 
family likeness to herself. You knew, too, that one of these cousins was your friend’s 
correspondent and confidante. You remember the name Bice. That cousin am I. She 
and I were like sisters. I have never forgotten your face, since I saw it for those 
few minutes; I have often fancied that you might have felt pain at her treatment ef 
you, and wished that some one could have told you the exact truth. But since that time 
you have been such a constant traveller. Indeed, I imagined you were somewhere in 
the far East still. I too know what sorrow is. I have been married, and I am now 
lonely ; and I felt that by telling you what I can I might perhaps be doing some good. 
Will you come and see me this evening for half an hour? I have a villa here. On 
the chance of your having no better engagement, I will send my coupé to fetch you at 
nine o’clock. If your friend had understood her own happiness, she would never have left 
you. With you she might have been happy now. Come, Count Stephan, if you can.” 


This letter filled him with agitation of the most unexpected kind. It did indeed 
contain the history of his secret life; only the love and the pain which it alluded 
to had been, both of them, far deeper than anything suggested by the writer’s 
somewhat careless phrases. The woman in question, after a two-months’ private 
engagement to him, had thrown him over for a man more than twice her age, whose 
character was frigid, though blameless, and who seemed to have little to recommend 
him beyond the fact of his riches and brilliant rank. Stephan Skarzinski possessed 
the sensitive temperament of a poet ; and he had loved as only imaginative natures 
can. But the poetical element in him was kept sweet—a process it much needs—by a 
complete intimacy with the world. He had consequently sought relief, not in sighs, 
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but in activity ; and although he had never, since the woman he loved abandoned 
him, recovered his former faith and elastic hope in life, his existence had been 
ultimately blighted not by a useless longing for her, but merely by the fact that her 
falsehood had left him little to long for. He had now, indeed, for a considerable 
time past been rarely conscious of a thought of her. His fancy had even been 
taken by several other women; but these light passions or preferences had neither 
wronged her memory nor evoked it, any more than a dance of fireflies suggests or 
supersedes the sun. 

But the image of his correspondent, her eyes shining above her fan, her letter 
so utterly unexpected, his own remembrance of the name “ Bice,” and her tender 
feminine interest in his bygone romance and sorrow—all this coming on him in 
his present excited mood, stirred his imagination as he thought it would never have 
been stirred again. It roused in him nothing akin to his early love; but it made 
his heart throb with some tumult of reckless feeling, and the music of passion 
sounded with an echo of its old melodies. 

He had finished his dinner by a little after eight. Nearly an hour stretched 
vacant before him. He went out of doors to think and to kill the interval, and 
he found the whole place enchanted by warm moonlight. The waves, all pearl 
and shadow, trembled in living wickerwork ; innumerable lamps shone, and distant 
bands were playing. The entire scene was like one wild and dreamy serenade. 
At last the time drew near. He stationed himself on the hotel steps; and, true 
to the stroke of nine, the expected coupé came. He entered; he slammed the 
door, and was driven away rapidly. He recognised the direction in which the 
coachman was taking him. He was hastening towards the hill of villas down which 
he had come that morning. Spikes of aloes, the hanging heads of roses, masses of 
vague leafage, and vases that shone like alabaster, made through the windows blurred 
and vanishing pictures. And at last the carriage stopped before a pair of iron gates 
A stone atch surmounted them, covered with old carving. He let himself out, 
as no concierge appeared; and the coachman, touching his hat, said, “I have the 
key for your Excellency. You will find the villa before you; and to the left of 
the fountain is a bell.” 

Count Stephan entered, the gates creaking as he opened them. He was in a 
tunnel of foliage, with a flight of steps at the end ; and he mounted them somewhat 
embarrassed at this unannounced approach. But, when he had, reached the top, 
embarrassment gave way to wonder, what he saw before him so much surpassed his 
expectations. ‘The villa was directly fronting him, elevated on a bank of masonry, 
and reached by two flights of curving and balustraded stairs. The whole rose 
mysterious amongst clouds of pink camellia blossom; and in the middle were 
pouring basins, rising above each other in tiers, and fed by fantastic Tritons from 
the hollows of marble shells. Around him was a world of aloes and palms and 
oleanders ; and scents of unknown flowers were stirring amongst all the leaves. He 
approached, as directed, the left-hand flight of steps, looking up meanwhile at the 
house, whose windows were pink with lamplight. But before he had time to begin 
his search for the bell, he saw that a noiseless figure was coming down to meet him. 
For a moment his heart stopped beating. The petal of a white magnolia slowly 
loosed itself from its flower, and fell silently at his feet. She was now near him; 
a faint perfume breathed from her. As he advanced to meet her, he felt at a 
loss for words. ‘The skirts of her dress suggested an evening toilette; but a long 
fur-lined cloak left little of this visible. She wore a hat with feathers, and her 
face was closely veiled. She was the first to speak. 


“And so,” she murmured in Italian, “and so you have come? How good of 
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you!” She glided close to him, and extended a slim gloved hand. He took it, 
and, holding it, muttered some incoherent answer. He looked at her veil earnestly. 
The sparkle of her eyes shone through it. “Come,” she said, “let us walk round the 
garden ; or sit, if you are not cold, on a seat which overlooks the sea.” She released 
her hand from his, and they moved on together. “ Listen,” she began presently. 
“What I want to tell you will not take long. It is something about myself; and it 
is something about the woman you loved. Which shall I tell you first ? ” 

She turned her face to him, and lifted her veil carefully, so as just to show her 
lips. “ Which shall I tell you first?” she repeated. 

He seized her hand. He drew it within his arm. He held it there with a 
sudden pressure. ‘Tell me,” he whispered, “about yourself.” 

He could not have spoken louder if he had tried. 

She paused for a moment, and suddenly drew back. 

“No,” she said gently, “I will first tell you about her. You must not think of 
her hardly; and yet she deserved hard thoughts. But she had an excuse. She 
believed false things about you. ‘There was a lady—an Italian forgets your English 
names—a married lady—she lived near your country home. You know the lady I 
mean. You do? Of course you do. Well, and you know this too: report said 
that she was your mistress. Hush! do not interrupt me. You remember a certain 
occasion when you broke an engagement to spend a day with my cousin, and you 
told her—-I know not what—it was something about urgent business. You told her 
that: and you went with this married lady to London.” 

“ The lady,” said Count Stephan, in a hard, constrained voice, “I had known 
all my life, and had helped her in many ways. She is now divorced; I may 
therefore speak of her freely. She was some one’s mistress ; she was certainly never 
mine. And that journey and this supposed /ia‘son—things I was never even asked 
to explain, and never thought worth explaining--do you mean to tell me that idle 
gossip about these was enough to turn the heart of your cousin from me?” 

“TI see,” said his companion, “what I say does not touch you. You despise 
her—you do not pardon her: but you know not the power of parents. It was 
they who worked against you. It was they who destroyed, and who wished to 
destroy, her faith in you. They wished for this other marriage. But there was one 
thing they did not destroy. I know this for a fact. They did not destroy her 
love for you. It was quite otherwise. They only wounded it; so that it hurt 
instead of sustaining her. But it only hurt her because it was still alive. I can 
tell you this only in a few words now. You will hardly-believe me—you will hardly 
understand me; but if you will come and see me to-morrow, I will show you letters 
of hers: she had no secrets from me. It will do no good, perhaps; but I often 
wished that you had understood. ‘Tell me, will you come to-morrow ?” 

“Yes,” he said, half impatiently and half reflectively. “Yes, I willcome. And 
now tell me about yourself.” 

“ Ah!” she murmured, drawing a deep breath, “how soft and warm and how 
full of flowers the air is—of the flowers and the earth they spring .from! Here 
is the seat I spoke of: let us sit down. Look at the sea and the moonlight 
melting into mystery, and the golden lamps of the town, how their crescent stretches 
along the silver! Do you know why I say this? I have only met you once, and 
only for a few minutes. But I have heard much of you, and I know you; and I 
know how these things move you. They move me also.” 

He was looking straight before him; but he heard a rustling of her drapery, 
and turning, he saw that again her white-gloved hands were carefully raising her 
veil so as just to show her lips to him. 
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He took her hands and looked at her. “You are called Bice,” he said. 
“You make me think of a namesake of yours. You have a mouth like that of 
Beatrice Cenci.” In another moment he gently turned away from her, and once 
more looked straight before him. ‘“ Come,” he went on, with a slight change of tone, 
“you must now tell me about yourself.” 

“ Have I not told you?” she answered—“ told you enough already?” Neither 
looked at the other, and for some time neither spoke. At last she said to him, 
almost timidly, “ What is it that you are thinking about ?” 

“T was thinking,” he replied, “of this morning, with its yellow and scarlet 
blossoms, and its ultramarine skies ; and the life it seemed to offer one, like an 
elixir in a cup of crystal—the elixir which we never taste. And I was thinking of 
the night, and of you, and your garden, and the waxen sleep of your camellias, 
and the tinkle of your fountain, and of the smell of the flowers that are meeting 
together as if at some witches’ sabbath. They seem to me like the souls of all 
the unkissed kisses and forgone affections, pleading with the living—with the hearts 
that still beat—not to waste, as they did, the precious, unreturning moments.” 

* Do you think,” she murmured, sinking her voice so low that she seemed to 
be speaking rather to herself than him, “do you think that we are wasting them ?” 
Then she roused herself, and said in a clear, equable tone, “I told you that I 
knew you: I doubt if I do so yet. You are a poet; and what you speak from 
now is your imagination, not your heart. It is late. Come back towards the house 
with me, and then you must say good-night.” 

They went together to the curving steps. At the bottom of the flight she 
paused. Her lips were still bare. As she moved her hand to say good-bye to 
him, the clasp of her cloak became, by some chance, unloosed; and he saw her 
form, agitated by a long sigh, swell for a moment like the petal of a blown magnolia. 
He came close to her, with a sudden passionate movement; his lips hovered over 
her, and one of his arms slid round her. The immediate sequel, however, was not 
what an observer might have expected. Drawing his head back, yet still supporting 
her with his arm, he led her, with gentle force, a little way up the stairs. “ Wait 
there,” he said. “ Lean—yes, so—over the balustrade. Let me talk to you from 
below. Ah! you are like another Juliet. And now,” he said, “listen to me.” He 
was by this time standing under her, with rockwork between them, peopled with 
dreaming violets. “Listen to me. ‘Though I have never seen your face, you have 
the charm of beauty in every tone and movement. I will not waste time in paying 
you useless compliments. There is no madness to which you might not have 
moved me—no madness, if it had not been for one thing. You have indeed done 
what you said you would do: you have thrown a new light on the conduct of one 
whom I fancied I had forgotten—you have undone the philosophy of three, nearly 
four, years. When I sat with you just now, on the seat there, when I touched 
your hand, when I almost took you in my arms, my thoughts were with her, not 
you—I was meeting her in the past. I was forgiving her. But it was not only 
what you told me about her that has moved me in this way. It has been you 
yourself, and the many little points in which you remind me of her, and seem to 
resemble her; and these have drawn me towards you, and at the same time have 
repelled me from you. It is to you I should be false if I approached you now, 
not to her. I could bring no heart with me; and I would not bring it if I could. 
My heart is still too sore to bear even the touch of love. How little I knew myself 
this morning—how well, to-night !” 

The figure above him, leaning her hand on the marble balustrade, looked down 
on him across the violets, still as a statue except for her deep breathing. At last 
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she spoke, struggling to calm her voice. “And I too know you, as well as you 
know yourself—as well as we both of us know the meaning of this garden at night, 
and the souls of the unkissed kisses that trouble us in the scents of flowers. Go 
now—-go; and be true and tender to her memory. I will not seduce you from it. 
But before we go, let me tell you one thing plainly: I love you—yes, I—far 
better than she did; and that, Count Stephan, is not saying little. But you need 
not fear me. Come and see me to-morrow, and you shall see what she wrote of 
you, what she wrote of you before she married, what she wrote of you after her 
husband died.” 

“Died!” he exclaimed. “And is her husband dead ?” 

“Yes,” she said, “he is dead. I will tell you all to-morrow. Come in the 
morning—come at eleven o’clock, when the sky will be ultramarine and the flowers 
yellow and scarlet.” 

She waved her hand to him, and slowly went up the steps. ‘‘ You have the 
key,” she said, pausing to look back at him; “you will be able to let yourself out ; 
and to-morrow morning come to the front door, and ask for the Contessa. Remember 
—this is the Villa d’Este.” 

Count Stephan’s night was feverish, haunted by dreams like fireflies—dreams of 
which some were painful on account of the woman he had left, whilst others had 
faces veiled, so as to hide their dazzling brightness. ‘The morning came, clear as 
the morning of yesterday, streaming into his bedroom, through the bars of the 
pale-grey ferstennes, and flashing, when his servant opened them, from the tumultuous 
sparklings of the sea. He was out of doors early. He wandered about the port, 
where smells of tar floated and the red caps of fishers moved. His whole being 
was like a sail fluttering for some new voyage. He strayed along streets where 
the houses had palms in front of them, and where windows were open to drink 
the early air. Curtains and mirrors glimmered from strange interiors. Life began 
to flash on him from a hundred facets. The sun grew hotter; the sky grew a 
deeper blue. He determined to walk to the villa instead of driving, for his progress 
towards the rendezvous would in this way begin sooner. ‘The clocks at last pointed 
to half-past ten ; and then he turned his steps in the direction of the Villa d’Este. 
He found his way easily. ‘The front door opened upon the road. ‘The plaster of 
the building was already baking with the heat. An Italian servant, wearing a 
shabby jacket, as Italian servants are apt to do in the morning, and bearing in his 
hand a duster, opened the blistered door. He scanned the visitor, and Count 
Stephan saw that he was expected. The vestibule was cool and bare, and the walls 
were roughly frescoed. He was taken up a flight of carpetless marble stairs, and 
ushered into a room that opened from a bare landing. But when once he was 
inside the aspect of everything was changed. All around him were signs of a 
comfort almost English. The floor was strewn with mellow Oriental carpets ; there 
were screens and cushioned chairs; and a clock, as he entered, broke into a cascade 
of chimes. His eyes, expectant of the Contessa, and bewildered by this medley of 
objects, were some moments in discovering that he was alone. He surveyed the 
room curiously, ‘There were books in all directions, and various little ornaments, 
pretty though not extravagantly costly; but the charm of the whole effect was due 
mainly to some bowls of red anemones, and to pink azaleas standing in blue 
Vallauris vases. On a stool by one of the chairs a battered book was lying. He 
took it up. It was a copy of Grimm’s “ Fairy Tales.” The sight of it pierced him 
like a stiletto. It was a book which, in her girlhood, the woman loved by him had 
delighted in. ‘This might indeed have been her own copy. It opened at the 
story of “ Snowdrop”—a story which he remembered had been her favourite. He 
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began reading the following well-known words :—“ Once upon a time there was a 
Queen, who was sitting by her window, sewing. Before her was an ebony mirror. 
It was winter, and there was snow outside. As she sewed, she pricked her finger 
with her needle, and a drop of blood fell on the kerchief she was embroidering. 
‘I wish,’ she said, ‘for a child as red as blood, as white as snow, and as black 
as ebony.’ And in due time Snowdrop was born. Her lips were as red as blood, 
her skin was as white as snow, and her hair was as black as ebony.” As Count 
Stephan read this passage, a certain remark which the girl had made about it came 
back to him, and his lips smiled gently. He laid the book down and moved to 
the open window, impatient for the appearance of the Contessa, and yet half afraid 
of it. What would the woman’s eyes be like who approached him as she had done 
last evening? And yet her mouth was almost as girlish as that of the woman he 
had loved. 

As he reflected thus he was startled by the slamming of a door. He turned 
round, and before him was a figure in a long blue cloak. He stared at her. He 
gasped an exclamation. He called her by her Christian name. The name was 
not Bice. 

She was more of a woman than when, four years since, she had parted from 
him; and yet hardly less of a girl. Her cheeks were fresh as ever, and the soul 
of girlhood was laughing and pleading in her eyes. As he stood before her, 
petrified, hardly believing his senses, a laugh, like the laughter of her eyes, broke 
audibly from her lips. He too, he knew not why, heard himself laugh also. Had 
he been told ten minutes ago what this meeting was to be, the expectation would 
have overwhelmed him. Had he been told that, when it took place, he and she 
would laugh, he would not have believed it. He advanced towards her; but, 
laughing again, she retreated, shrinking mischievously—this woman, who the night 
before had moved with such a sad sedateness. 

“You will think me mad,” she exclaimed. “I am a child this morning. I 
hardly know who I am. ‘Hark, hark! it is the carriage. You must come. We 
must not wait.” 

“The carriage!” he exclaimed. ‘The carriage! Where are you going?” 

She took him by the hand, as a child takes the hand of its nurse, and dragged 
him, more bewildered than ever, towards the door. 

“T am going,” she said, “to take you a drive—a quick drive—in the sunlight, 
a drive amongst the crowds, by the shops, by the band, by the blue sea; and I 
shall bring you back. I have planned this, Come, you must humour me.” 

Before he knew where he was, he found himself sitting by her in her victoria 
—the same that yesterday he had seen full of flowers. ‘The rapid movement, as they 
sped downwards towards the town, calmed the nerves of both of them. For a time 
they said nothing. ‘They merely shared sensations, as the wind of their passage blew 
all the morning in their faces. At last she said, “ And so, Stephan, you did not 
know me? My veil and my Italian together were a good disguise. It was only by 
chance yesterday that you did not see my face; and if you had, you would not 
have been here now. But no; I will not talk yet—not yet of anything about you 
or me. Stephan, be amused, be happy! Look at the people, and laugh. Look 
at the shops, the crowds ; look at the sea. You feel nature as I do. It goes into 
you; it goes through you. Hark! there is the band again. What a cry is in that 
music! And for what? I sometimes think that violins are made of heart-strings.” 
She stopped short abruptly, and gave some directions to the coachman. Then she 
turned again to her companion. “ We will drive,” she said, “a little farther, by the. 
sea, ‘The sea and the mountains and the music are all saying the same thing.” 
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They had left by this time the crowded part of the promenade, and were speeding 
along a carriage road, with scattered villas on one side and on the other a fringe 
of sands that whispered with intermittent waves. The early breeze, with its flock of 
ripples, had subsided, and the waters were moving languidly with the glossy swell 
of noon. She said little ; but her lips were slightly parted, and a soft laugh seemed 
trembling on them, like a butterfly about to fly, as though she were waiting for the 
coming of some favourite passage in an opera. At last they reached a lonely fantastic 
building, jutting into, and wading in, the sea—-a restaurant famed for douzl//abaisse. 
Here, without waiting for instructions, the coachman turned his horses. She looked 
at her companion, and smiled. ‘They were driving back again even more rapidly than 
they had come. 

They whirled past the moving crowds, the gay awnings, the flashing houses. 
They hardly spoke till they were once more in her villa—in her sitting-room, full of 
the shadows that are the clear children of sunlight. 

“ Breakfast at half-past twelve,” she said to the servant, as they went upstairs. 
“ Stephan, you can wait a little ?” 

The face of each was by this time grave and pensive. ‘The windows opened on 
a loggia. They moved out on to it. From one of the bowls, as she passed, she 
took some red anemones. They both stood. She laid the flowers on a little marble 
table, and pulled off her grey gloves. He looked at the beauty of her sensitive, 
slim hands. 

“ Had I seen your hands last night,” he said, “ you would have been betrayed 
by these.” 

She made no reply to his words. She was looking at the luminous landscape. 

“ Ah, Stephan,” she murmured, “ what does all this mean? The wonder of all 
this beauty chokes me ; it takes my breath away.” She took the flowers up again, 
and looked into their scarlet depths. ‘ Look at these,” she said, ‘and look at the 
sky—the sea!” 

The slow, glossy swell was visible, undulating beyond the foliage ; and each separate 
sparkle smiled like a sleeping child, as it rocked on its floating cradle. The move- 
ment of those waves was like the movement of a woman’s body rhythmically swaying 
to music before she begins to dance. The scene for both of them was burdened 
with the same meaning. It all made up an inarticulate litany, crying for some 
unknown fulfilment. Vague and faint at moments came the sounds of the distant 
band. Were they praying for the lilies of Paradise, or mourning for the lost roses 
of Pzestum ? 

“T feel,” she said, “as if the heart of the sea were throbbing in my own heart. If 
we knew what it all meant we should know the secret of existence, I suppose. Who 
shall teach it to us ?” 

He watched her face as she spoke ; he watched her mouth, that reminded him 
of Beatrice Cenci’s, and the little downy shadows that quivered along its curves of 
carmine. He drew nearer to her, and fixed his gaze on hers. | Her woman’s face, with 
its childhood that had so lately laughed at him, was transfigured beneath his look, 
and became neither young nor old; it had lost connection with time ; and all the 
mysteries of life and nature, of motherhood, of love and death,—he saw them opened 
before him in the depths of her sacramental eyes. 

“You shall teach it me,” he said ; “you shall teach me the meaning of the sea, 
of the sunlight, of the scarlet flowers, and the altitudes of unfathomed sapphire.” 

He took her hand. She let the red flowers fall. 

The sun shone on ; but it shone on a vacant loggia. 

By-and-by came the tinkle of a bell that announced breakfast. A man and a woman 
VoL. VII.—No. 29. 
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were standing in the room with the pink azaleas. What new life was shining in the 
eyes of both of them? When the bell had ceased, before the door was opened and 
the Italian servant had announced that “the Contessa was served,” the man bent 
towards the woman; and he gravely kissed her on her forehead, on which her hair 
broke curling like a ripple. 

“You are mine,” he said,—“ you are mine for ever and for ever, bound to me by 
this holy mystery.” 

A few weeks later the formal fact of their reconciliation was duly celebrated and 
recorded under the auspices of the British Consulate ; but as for the hour which had 
just passed, that was its own historian and held its secret sealed. ‘The shadows and 
the sunlight and the azaleas kept no record of it. It was written only in the fact 
that there was a new life in their eyes, and that there hung in her happy cheek the tint 
of a pink azalea. 


Whilst the miniature that has been already mentioned still continued to absorb the 
attention of the mother, a man entered. She raised her head to look at him. He 
leaned on her shoulder, with his head close to hers ; and they contemplated the miniature 
of the little boy together. 

“ Do you remember,” he said to her, “the story of ‘Snowdrop, which you used 
to read when you were a little girl at Cannes—when I first knew you—when you were 
only a ttle girl to me? You amused me one day by a wish of yours, of which you 
then did not know the meaning, and you were thinking very likely of a doll rather 
than of a child. ‘I should like to havea child, you said ; ‘not like the Queen’s, but 
with eyes blue as the sea, with hair yellow as sunshine, and with lips like a red anemone.’ 
Only a miracle could accomplish a wish like that. The greatest miracle of which we any 
of us can dream has accomplished it.” 


W. H. MALLockK. 
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WATCH the children on the shore, 
With pail and spade at play ; 
I watch, and threescore years and more 


Seem but as yesterday. 


I watch them digging dike and well ; 
Mole, bulwark, bastion brave, 
With shining pebble, weed and shell, 


Oppose the hostile wave. 
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Beneath the sun their red towers rise, 


With walls embattled wide ; 


A kerchief on their flagstaff flies,— 


I watch the turning tide. 
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Their glacis glitters, fenced 






with stone, 
Alternate black and 






white ; 






To them both seem alike 


unknown, 






The coming sea and 





night. 







They cannot think their 
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Is fenced around in 






vain ; 









They toil as though their 





tiny fort 






For ever would remain ; 
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Nor dream their ramparts must decline, 
Which now so boldly stand, 
And that to-morrow’s sun will shine 


But on the bare wet sand. 


Ah, idle work! and yet I think 
They are as wise as we, 
Who build our castles on the brink 


Of a more awful sea. 


JAMES MEw. 
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Barden Fells. 


IN THE DUKE’S COUNTRY.* 


HROUGHOUT the whole of our beautiful English land there 
is not perhaps anywhere a more charming and characteristic 

)) bit of country than that which is here designated as the Duke’s 

Hi Country—namely, that portion of Wharfedale belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, which has for its central point of interest 
RR and, so to speak, the leading gem of its rich parure, the 
LN (\ famous ruins of Bolton Abbey, that have long been the 
theme alike of poet and painter, historian and romancist. ‘To 
* the men of the south this delightful corner of south-west 
Yorkshire is not so well known as other parts of the island; but by the folk of the 
north Midlands it is regarded as a sort of oasis in the wilderness, whither men go 
to slake their thirst and longing for natural beauty after being cooped up for long 
months in their smoky towns and arid wastes of villages. There to wander, if but 
for a day, is to become as it were once more soul-wed to poetry and romance—to 
feel again that business and toil and care are not the whole of life, but that under- 
lying it, and stretching above and beyond it, is a beauty and a glory so deep and 
so rich as to warrant and justify the poet’s dream—yea, and, one may add, the 
dreaming painter’s canvas. 

This may seem extravagant praise, and yet it is not so. No one can look upon 
that land—unless all sense of beauty be dead within him—without feeling the effect 
of its enduring magic. “Aa, it’s grand!” said a poor pedlar to the writer, as they 
happened to meet toiling up the ascent to the Duke’s Seat one soft spring morning, 
and stood to look round upon moorland, hill and vale with the quiet eye of delight. 
We drank in the beauty together, and then the pedlar dragged himself away, saying, 
“Tt makes a man fain to linger when a should be at’s work.” And in truth it did. 

From no other coign of vantage, perhaps, can one obtain a. better view of the 
country here celebrated than from this same Duke’s Seat. It carries the eye over a 
country of hill and dale, wood and scar, with dashing becks breaking the hillsides, 

* Illustrated from Water-colour Drawings by Bernard Evans, R.I. 
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and here and there the meandering Wharfe dividing the land as with a silver thread. 
To the north and west lie Barden Moor and Barden Fell, with the famous Tower 
of Barden, one-time home of the “Shepherd Lord” of romance and song. In the 
middle distance rises the Nab; while beyond, and lifting its head well above that, 
we have Simon’s Seat, a rock-crowned eminence, that catches upon its summit the 
first faint kisses of the dawn. Both are broken up by cleft and gully, down which 
leap and babble bright gushing watercourses that twist and double through the dells 
until they find their way into the Wharfe, glimpses of which may be had on the 
south and south-east as it goes winding through the dale. 

On the east rises Black Hill: black enough in truth in the winter season, but of 
the deepest purple at the fall o’ th’ leaf, as the vernacular has it. Thence, passing 
south, the eye wanders over Addingham, beyond which lies Ilkley. We cannot see 
the town because of the shoulder of Beamsley Beacon, one of the loftiest hills 
hereabout. It gets its name, of course, from the fact that, in the “good old times” 
of Border warfare and general ruffianism, when every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour, and in especial against his neighbour’s cattle, beacon-fires were set aflare 
upon its summit to give warning to the country far and near that the foeman and 
freebooter was out. Wending its way in the direction of the smoke of Ilkley, we 
again obtain glimpses of what a countryman once called the “ cirkitious ” Wharfe. 
He meant “circuitous.” But they are an original people in these parts, not much 
beholden to the school-board, or to books either for the matter of that. West by 
south lies ancient Skipton. It is hidden from view by the hills above Embsay— 
Embsay, which may be styled the cradle of Bolton. 

Within the circuit here described is contained the parish of Bolton Abbey, which 
includes the townships of Bolton (known as Bolton Abbey and Bolton Bridge to 
distinguish it from other Boltons), part of Beamsley, Hazelwood-with-Storiths, Halton 
East, and Barden. Its length is about nine miles, and extends from Dale Head, at the 
foot of Simon’s Seat, on the north, to Langbar, half way up Beamsley Beacon, on the 
south; while its greatest breadth—from Black Hill on the east to Crag House on 
the west—is about seven miles. If not the whole, considerably the greater part of 
this beautiful extent of country—including the townships of Barden and Bolton 
Abbey, the larger portion of Hazelwood and Beamsley, with some parts of Halton— 
belongs to the Duke of Devonshire : or should one not rather say to the people under 
the trusteeship of his Grace? For the whole of it is practically devoted to their 
enjoyment and delight. With the exception of three Sundays in the year—that is, 
during the grouse shooting, when the Duke reserves it for his private guests—the 
whole of the woods and meadows, the moorlands and fells, are free to whomsoever 
may care to spend a day amongst them. And not only so, but the utmost care is 
taken to keep the paths and rides in order, and to provide such shelter against 
storms and rain as may be put up without destroying the native wildness of the 
scenery. These take the form of moss-covered huts that in no way obtrude them- 
selves upon the eye or mar the artistic “keeping” of the scene. Thus a beauty spot 
is preserved intact such as can rarely be found even in this beautiful England of 
ours ; and well may the good people of the adjacent parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
be deeply grateful to the Duke for his munificence in so throwing his domains open 
for their pleasure. 

The Duke himself is but a rare visitor, the grouse season being practically 
the only time when the hunting box—for the house is nothing more—lodges its 
master. It is a plain building of no great extent, standing near the Abbey, but 
situated in one of the most rural parts of the dale, and overlooking a magnificent 
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stretch of country. The Abbey has been so often descanted upon, and is so well 
depicted in our illustration, that further description here is superfluous. A more 
beautiful site for a foundation of this kind could hardly be conceived, and the 
monks of Embsay must have had a keen eye for scenery when they fixed upon 
this spot for their Priory, when, at the command of the Lady Alicia, they transferred 
their establishment to Bolton in commemoration 6f her “ bootless bene.” 

The story, though it has often been told, will bear once more recording. 

At the time of the Conquest this rich inheritance belonged to Saxon Edwin, 
from whom it was taken by the Norman king and conferred upon his favourite 
Robert de Romille. Subsequently, however, by the marriage of William de Machines, 
a descendant of the Saxon earl, to Cecilia, heiress of the Norman owner, the barony 
of Skipton reverted to the Saxon lineage. This couple had an only daughter, Alicia 
by name, who became the wife of a Scottish chieftain and freebooter, Fitz Duncan, 
who made several raids into England, and in particular harried the district of Craven 
with fire and sword. How it came about that such a hero won the heiress of Skipton 
and the lands attaching to its barony we can only surmise. Alicia had an only son, 
named Romilly, better known as “the Boy of Egremond ”—so called from an estate 
in Cumberland where he was born—who grew up to be a handsome youth, the 
pride and delight of his mother’s heart. 

The lords of Skipton spent much of their time in the valley of the Wharfe abcut 
Barden, attracted thither by the plenty there to be found of the lordly red deer, 
and the fallow, besides other game, as well as, doubtless, by the surpassing beauty 
of the moors and forests; for the love of the purple heath and of the russet of 
the woods when the leaves are about to fall is no modern passion. Young Romilly 
was often there with hawk and hound; and there, according to tradition, he came 
to a tragic end. Near to Barden, and about two miles and a half from the Abbey, 
the waters of the Wharfe are narrowed into a rocky channel, through which they 
rush with torrential force and volume. At one part the precipitous banks are so 
close together that a man, except in times of flood, can jump across the pent-up 
course. Here Romilly once came, on his way from the chase, accompanied by a 
forester, and was in the act of leaping across the chasm with greyhound in leash, 
when the animal holding back caused the Boy of Egremond to miss his footing 
and fall into the seething flood, wherein he was drowned. 

The huntsman witnessed his young lord fall; but though he hastened to the 
spot and anxiously scanned the perturbed waters, he saw nothing of his body, 
nor was it ever found, a storm that night converting the stream into a roaring torrent, 
and doubtless carrying the young man’s corpse out to sea. The forester broke 
the sad tidings to Lady Alicia in the words “What is good for a bootless bene?” 
The mother, knowing instantly that some terrible calamity had befallen her son, 
replied, “ Endless sorrow.” 

‘What is good for a bootless bene ?” 
With these dark words begins my tale ; 
And their meaning is—‘‘ Whence can comfort spring 
When prayer is of no avail ?” 


In memory of her son’s death, and, as she intended, to be an endless monument 
of her love to him, Lady Alicia gave to the monks of Embsay the beautiful site 


upon which the Abbey stands, swept on one side by the graceful curve of the Wharfe, 
and guarded on the other by a rocky Scar, with its crown of woods and tassel 


Soon they set to work to build themselves a fitting abode 


of falling waters. 
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for what was an earthly paradise compared with the bleak moors of Embsay, 
and soon— 
‘* The stately Priory was reared, 
And Wharfe, as he moved along, 
To vespers joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at evensong.” 


These lines, as well as those of the foregoing stanza, are from Wordsworth’s 
beautiful poem ‘“‘The Force of Prayer.” ‘The same tradition of the founding of 
3olton Priory is celebrated by Rogers in his poem “The Boy of Egremond.” 

There are many other stories and legends connected with the Strid, as this 
part of the Wharfe is called; but perhaps none is more beautiful than that of 
“The Three Sisters of Bethmeslie.” It is told in a ballad which first appeared in 
the European Magazine as “The White Horse of Wharfedale ”—the white horse 
being still expected, according to the popular superstition, to appear upon the waters 
near the Strid when travellers are drowning, and 


**Woe to the maid that on morn of May 
Shall see that White Horse rise !” 





The sisters, on their way home by moonlight, attempted to cross the stream ; but— i 


‘The morning came, and the winds were tame, 
The flood slept on the shore ; 
But the sisters three of Bethmeslie 
Returned to its hall no more.” 


Inseparably connected, too, is the beautiful vale and the Priory with the romantic 
story of “The White Doe of Rylstone,” as told by Wordsworth in his famous poem, 
and by many others in prose and verse. In the sixteenth century there was living 
at Rylstone, some eight or nine miles from Bolton, in the upper dale of the Wharfe, 
the family of the Nortons. ‘They were staunch Catholics, and were never backward 
when an opportunity occurred for striking a blow for the re-establishment of the 
old faith. Richard Norton was one of the gentlemen who joined the motley array 
of “forty thousand rustics” who were led forth by Robert Aske in defence of the 
proscribed Church. They bore a banner emblazoned with the five wounds of 
Christ. This was in the year 1536, when Henry VIII. was on the throne. Then 
Norton was in his prime: thirty-three years later (in 1569), when Elizabeth had 
succeeded her brother and sister in the possession of the Crown, another rebellion, 
known as the “Rising of the North,” took place under the lead of the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmorland. The object of the revolt was the liberation of 
Mary Queen of Scots, who had long been a prisoner in Bolton Castle. Advantage 
was taken, however, of her being of the old faith, to kindle the ardour of those 
who were never loth to shed their blood for the Catholic cause. Among the first 
to respond to the appeal was Richard Norton, who immediately repaired to the 
rendezvous with his band of stalwart sons. ‘These are variously represented to 
have numbered eight, nine, and eleven. Froude says of Norton: “He had been 
left, like many others, unmolested in the practice of his faith, and he had bred 
up eleven stout sons and eight daughters, all, like himself, devoted children of the 
Holy Church.” 

Among the number of these sons was Christopher, who, it is said, was bewitched, 
like many more, by the bright eyes of the Scottish queen. Through carelessness 
or treachery, or by his own cleverness, he had become one of Lord Scrope’s guard at 
Bolton Castle, where he was ready, should opportunity occur, to assist the unhappy 
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Queen to escape. In the old ballad “The Rising of the North” Earl Percy sends 
a letter to Norton asking for his assistance. Having read the missive, the old man 
addresses his son: 
** Come hither, Christopher Norton : 

A gallant youth thou seem’st to be ; 

What doest thou counsel me, my sonne, 

Now that good erle’s in jeopardy ?” 
Christopher is represented as pleading .the cause of Northumberland. This pleases 
the father, who says: 

** And if we speed and ’scape with life, 

Well advanced thou shalt bee.” 
He then addresses his other sons, all of whom are in favour of joining the rising, 
except Francis, the eldest, who endeavours unavailingly to dissuade his father from 
going out at his age to the muster. But the old man is resolute, and sallies forth 
with all his sons save Francis. He is represented by Wordsworth, in the “ White 
Doe of Rylstone,” as following the fortunes of the battle rather than joining its ranks ; 
and, when the disastrous field was lost, and his father and the surviving brothers were 
condemned to death, saving the standard with which the little band had gone out 
to battle. With this he set forth on his way to his ancestral home. His path lay 
through Wharfedale. He reached a hill from whose summit the towers of Bolton 
could be descried ; but as he stood and gazed upon the lovely scene, he was overtaken 
by a troop of horse under Sir George Bowes, and slain. Ever since that time the 
hill upon which the murder took place has been called Standard Hill. 

For two days and nights the body lay upon the hillside, hidden by the bracken; 
it was then found by one of the Norton tenantry, and was carried to Bolton for burial. 
Previous to his leaving home for the fatal rising, Francis had given to his sister 
Emily, to whom he was devotedly attached, a white doe, which he had caught upon 
the moors. The orphan Emily, the last of the Rylstone brood, now came regularly 
to weep over the grave of her brother, her only attendant being the milk-white doe. 
Her path lay along an old Norman track crossing Waterford Gill, then over the 
moors past Brayshaw Top, over the Skipton road at Broad Park, and so through 
Stank pastures to the vale wherein stands the Priory. It was a wild moorland track, 
full of dangers, one would think, in those lawless times; nevertheless along it the 
sainted maiden passed and repassed on her palfrey, accompanied only by her faithful 
doe, when making her weekly pilgrimage to her brother’s tomb: 

‘* Most to Bolton’s sacred pile, 
On favouring nights she loved to go: 
There ranged through cloister, court, and aisle, 
Attended by the soft-paced doe ; 
Nor did she fear in the still moonshine 
To look upon Saint Mary’s shrine, 
Nor on the lonely turf that show’d 
Where Francis slept in his last abode.’’ 

Tradition says that the pious and heart-broken Emily never recovered from the 
bitterness of her grief: month by month and week by week she grew paler and 
more ethereal in form, until finally, like a shadow, she faded away : 

** At length, thus faintly, faintly tied 
To earth, she was set free and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came.” 


The poet tells how, long after Emily’s death, the doe was to be seen haunting 
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the spots “which her dear mistress once held dear,” but most frequently the church- 
yard where her brother’s remains lie buried : 


‘** But chiefly by that single grave, 
That one sequestered hillock green, 
The pensive visitant is seen.” 

No stone of the old hall of Rylstone remains, although the ground on which it 
stood bears many traces of its existence. But upon the summit of the lonely fells 
overlooking Rylstone—a quaint and interesting village—there are still to be seen 
the ruins of an old watch-tower built by the Nortons, the only memento in our time 
of the ancient family, if we except the one memorial thereof contained in the old 
parish church. On one of the bells are the letters “J. N.” (for John Norton), and 
the family motto, “ God us Ayde.” 

The wanderer through these romantic vales will not fail to notice the wild and 
rugged front of the fells that stretch from Rylstone to Barden, and the tower that 
crowns their precipitous sides at the latter place. The tower is seen in the middle 
distance in two of our illustrations. Here lived the Clifford who was known as the 
Shepherd Lord: it was his favourite home. Not every one has heard his famous 
story, or read the poet’s version of it in the “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle.” 
Henry, Lord Clifford, tenth lord of the castie and manor of Skipton, was the son 
of John, Lord Clifford, who was slain at the battle of Towton Field. This John, 
Lord Clifford, as is known to the reader of English history, was the person who, 
after the battle of Wakefield, slew, in the pursuit, the young Earl of Rutland, son 
of the Duke of York, who had fallen in the battle—‘“in part for revenge” (say the 
authors of the “ History of Cumberland and Westmoreland”) ; “for the Earl’s father 
had slain his.” In consequence of this act the family of Clifford incurred the 
vehement hatred of the house of York; and after the victory of Towton there was 
no hope for them but in flight and concealment. Henry, the subject of the story, 
who was then five years old, was deprived of his estate and honours for the space 
of twenty-five years; all which time he lived as a shepherd in Yorkshire, or in 
Cumberland, where the estate of a relative (Sir Launcelot Threlkeld) lay. He was, 
it is said, kept in ignorance of his noble birth, and grew up in the simple manners 
and education of a shepherd. Thus, when, in the first year of Henry VII., he 
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was restored to his inheritance, he was very illiterate, though far from deficient in 
natural understanding. He had, however—what is not common with men of the 
class he had been brought up amongst—a marked consciousness of his own deficiency. 
Hence he seldom visited London, except when called upon to attend Parliament ; 
and he rarely went to court. His delight was to spend his time in the country, and, 
in preference to any of his ancestral castles, he chose as his home the humble lodge 
of Barden. This he converted into a residence about 1485, and here, during the 
whole of the reign of Henry VII. and the first years of the succeeding sovereign, 
he lived amid the grandeur and solitude of the fells. 

It has been well said that the narrow limits of his home show that he had learnt 
to do without, if not to despise, the pomp of greatness, and that a small train of 
servants could suffice him, who had lived to the age of thirty a servant himself. 
His early habits, and the lack of those artificial measurers of time which even 
shepherds in our days may command, had given him a turn for observing the 
heavenly bodies; and the leisure of his retreat here amid the woods and hills he 
devoted to the study of the nightly sky and to the observance of all natural things : 

‘* Tove had he seen in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky — 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Wordsworth, in his notes to the “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” 
says there was formerly a tradition current in the village of Threlkeld and _ its 
neighbourhood, the “Shepherd Lord’s” principal retreat, that, in the course of his 
shepherd life, he had acquired great astronomical lore. ‘This was added to, when he 
retired to Barden, by the canons of Bolton. 

In the year 1513, when nearly sixty years of age, Henry, Lord Clifford, was 
appointed to a principal command over the army which fought at Flodden, and 
showed by his achievements on that famous field that neither the frost of age, nor 
the being long inured to peaceful toils, had quelled the martial spirit or the military 
genius of the race. In the manuscript enumeration of his followers on this occasion, 
preserved at Bolton Hall, the record is so local that it would be a pity to omit it : 

‘From Penigent to Pendle Hill, 
From Linton to Long Addingham, 
And all that Craven coasts did till, 
They with the lusty Clifford came ; 
All Staincliffe hundred went with him, 
With striplings strong from Wharfedale, 
And all that Hauton hills did climb, 
With Longstroth eke and Litton Dale, 
Whose milk-fed fellows, fleshy bred, 
Well brown’d, with sounding bows upbend ; 
All such as Horton Fells had fed, 
On Clifford’s banner did attend.” 


He survived the battle of Flodden ten years, dying in 1523, aged about seventy. 
His son, the first Earl of Cumberland, occasionally resided at Barden, and until 
the later days of the third Earl the Tower appears never to have been entirely 
neglected by the family. Subsequently it came into the hands of Lady Anne 
Clifford, Countess of Pembroke, who restored it, and placed over the principal 
doorway on the south an inscription indicating that the Tower was rebuilt in 1658, 
after having been in a ruinous condition since 1589. This Lady Anne was a great 
restorer of the dilapidated castles of her family ; and in the inscription over. Pendragon 
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Castle, as well as at Barden, she refers the reader to the following text in Isaiah: 
“And they that shall be of thee shall build the old waste places; thou shalt raise 
up the foundations of many generations, and thou shalt be called the repairer of the 
breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire has proved himself a man after Lady Anne’s 
own heart, for if he has not been a builder up of ‘“ waste places,” he is at least a 
“restorer of paths” ; for it is the theme of common talk among the people of Bolton 
and the neighbourhood that he keeps in good order twenty-seven miles of footpath 
through the woods and over the moors, so that the good folk who come from far and 
near to behold the glories of Wharfedale may have no drawback to their enjoyment. 
Perhaps it should be said here that these domains came into their present ownership 
through the marriage of William, the fourth Duke, with Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the third Earl of Burlington and Corke, who was a Clifford. 

Although the Duke does not spend much time at Bolton, it has always been a 
favourite resort of his in the shooting season. ‘The estate is carefully preserved, quite 
an army of keepers and woodmen being employed. But his Grace is no grudger of 
sport, and few who ask for a day’s shooting or a day’s fishing go away with a refusal ; 
while those who may be fortunate enough to make friends with Tom Ashton, the 
head keeper, are sure of good sport. This worthy is one of the characters of Bolton, 
and when in the humour will bring out a budget of anecdotes and stories in which 
figure three generations of Devonshires. One of his favourite yarns is to relate how, 
having broken in some dogs for the present Duke while yet Lord Hartington, his lord- 
ship could not get the animals to move, coax them and threaten them as he would. 

“* Swear at ’em, my lord! swear at ’em!” said ‘Tom. 

“ Oh! that’s the secret, is it?” replied the Marquis. 

And then they were all right. 

There is a good deal of humour about old ‘Tom, though to some he seems dogged 
and taciturn enough. But, then, humour of the old and quiet sort is a characteristic 
of this part of Yorkshire. Even strangers who have come to live there are said 
to develop it after a while. Thus Mr. Bernard Evans, to whose beautiful drawings 
we are indebted for our illustrations, is said to have become quite “ Yorkshire ” in 
character from his long acquaintance with the Dales. He has certainly had time 
enough, having devoted himself to the painting of Wharfedale and neighbourhood 
for the last eight years. He has a rich fund of anecdote relating to the district ; 
but the one he loves best to tell is how a rich City merchant, while but a poor 
clerk, met and wooed his wife amid the delightful scenery of Bolton ; and when, 
long years after, he came to have wealth, he commissioned the artist to paint him a 
picture of the spot so pleasantly endeared to him. Mr. Evans thinks the example one 
to be encouraged. Unfortunately, most people have to be satisfied with much more 
mechanical pictures. This fact was forcibly brought to the mind of an artist during 
the past summer. Said a raw youth who had stood watching him for some time, 
* A seed a mon do’t with his head in a box t’other day, an’ he soud a lot on ’em.” 

Chiefly, however, these men with their heads in a box find their account in taking 
the portraits of the young men and maidens who throng these woods and vales during 
the holiday season, and especially in the spring, when the meadows and secluded 
grots are bright with the “rathe” primrose or blue-carpeted with the wild hyacinth. 
Many are the wild flowers to be gathered here before the moors take upon them 
the purple glory of the year and the woods are clothed in gold and russet; but 
none are so fair to look upon in the eyes of the town maidens who resort to Bolton 


for their brief holiday as the white star-like clusters of the allium. They pluck 
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them eagerly and place them in their breasts—to throw them away presently in great 
disgust, when they find that it is the foul-smelling garlic they have taken to their 
bosoms. The Bolton damsels would not make such a mistake: they know better. 
They are acquainted with the different flowers, and where they grow; and when, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, prizes were given for the best bouquets of 
wild flowers, they came forward with some deliciously beautiful nosegays. Another 
striking characteristic of the people came out on the same occasion. ‘They decided 
to celebrate the day, amongst other things, with a “high tea,” and contributed 
accordingly ; but so soon as they perceived that their appetites had exceeded their 
contributions, they turned round and rended the committee and the parson. Still 
they are a hearty and a loyal folk; and when the Duke is at the Hall even the 
dissenters desert their place of worship and fill the Abbey Church. A similarly 
characteristic observance of his Grace’s presence is shown by the Vicar, who is said 
to give his choristers clean surplices four times a -year—at Christmas, Easter, Ascension, 
and when the Duke comes. 

Another instance of the oddity of the Boltonians may be given. Mr. Evans 
gets the freshness, strength and beauty for which his landscapes are noted the 
world over by painting them on the spot. This he does by working in a van, in 
which he boasts that he has painted Wharfedale at all seasons of the year and in 
all weathers. At first the natives looked upon him and his van with jealous eyes, 
as though they imagined some necromantic arts were going on within the three sides 
of the quaint vehicle, and were not a little inclined to stone both him and it. But 
when, in the course of time, they came to see that nothing of the beauty or charm of 
the place was taken away, they became reconciled to him and his outdoor workshop. 
During the summer and autumn, indeed, while the drawings from which our 
illustrations are taken were being painted, they looked placidly upon two artists 
working, each in his own way, beneath the same shelter—one, of course, being 
Mr. Bernard Evans, the other being his “old chum,” David Christie Murray, who 
wrote in this singular retreat his story entitled “A Capful of Nails,” which he 
dedicated to his friend. 

ALFRED T. STORY. 
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HE accommodation train from Athensville 
had just drawn up at the station, and a 
solitary passenger had alighted. I was 

standing beside the station-master on the plat- 

form, nearly opposite the baggage-car. Suddenly 
from the door of the latter there shot a large 


—_ i hair-covered trunk, which came towards me 
: nT “ revolving on one of its ends at a surprising 
ac : rate of speed. ‘The station-master seized me by 
4 ‘ the arm and dragged me out of the way of the 


trunk, thus saving me from serious injury; for 

the trunk, continuing its career across the plat- 
form, struck against a wooden column, and, bursting open, covered the platform in 
its vicinity with the miscellaneous property of its owner. 

I was about to express my indignation when my companion exclaimed, with 
genuine enthusiasm, “ Well! I never saw a trunk handled better, b’gosh! not 
even by old Joe Stryker, and he was reckoned the champion baggage-smasher of 
the North-West.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” said I, “that you approve of destroying people’s 
property, and endangering people’s lives, as that baggage-master has just done ?” 

““T mean to say,” replied my friend, “that I like to see a man thorough about 
his business, whatever it is. If his business is baggage-smashing I like to see him 
sinash it thoroughly. ‘That’s what I did myself when I was baggage-master, and 
no man who knows this road will contradict me. Why, Stryker and me, we had 4 
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BAGGAGE-SMASHER.. 


“The owner of the unfortunate trunk gathered up his possessions." 


match for the championship one summer. ‘The man was to win who smashed the 
largest percentage of trunks, not including, of course, valises or such small truck. 
Well, I smashed 23 per cent of all the trunks I handled during that time, and 
Stryker, he only smashed 27 per cent. So you see he wasn’t so very much ahead of 
me after all” 

“It must take a good deal of experience to handle a heavy trunk in the way 
that fellow handled that trunk,” said I, looking at the wreck of the unknown 
traveller’s personal property.” 

“It’s all in the way you start a trunk a going,” was the reply. “You can take 
a trunk that is so heavy that it strains you to lift up one end of it, but if you 
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balance it on one corner, and give it a quick turn with your wrist, it will roll 
along till it fetches up against something as if it was shot out of a rifled cannon. 
Naturally, when a man has to handle fifty or a hundred or more heavy trunks in 
a day, he gets to take a pride in the way he does it. Why, I remember a few years 
ago, when the women got into the way of carrying trunks six feet by four, and 
weighing six or eight hundred pounds, that a baggage-master who did not smash 
15 per cent. of them wasn’t considered to be up to his work, and he’d soon find 
that the company hadn’t any further use for him” 

The train went on its way. The owner of the unfortunate trunk gathered up 
his possessions, crammed them into their damaged receptacle, and climbed into 
the hotel omnibus without a word of complaint. 

“T like that chap,” said the station-master. “ He’s an old traveller, he is. Now, 
it he hadn’t been used to railroads he’d have been cursing the company and talking 
about bringing an action against them. But he knows it ain’t no use. There has 
never been a way found yet of getting ahead of a smart baggage-master, though lots 
of men have tried to do it. If you just sit down and make yourself comfortable, 
I'll tell you about a man who did get the best of me for a little while, when I 
was baggage-master of the day express on this very road, and he was about the 
smartest traveller I ever met professionally. 

“This man’s name was ‘Truefit—Cy. ‘Truefit—and he was a commercial traveller 
who carried a full line of samples with him, and carried them in a middling big and 
heavy trunk. Well, he got tired of having his trunk busted open and his samples 
scattered on the platform two or three times a week, and he swore he would get 
a trunk that no baggage-master could smash. The boys along the road smiled 
considerable when they heard of it, for they knew me pretty well, and calculated 
that I could attend to any trunk that Cy. could invent. 

“The first thing he tried was naturally an iron trunk. A man always believes 
that an iron trunk is stronger than a wooden trunk until he tries it. When he does 
try it, he finds that the heavier the trunk is the harder it will bring up against any 
obstacle, and the more eternally and everlastingly it will go to smash. Cy. had a 
trunk built of sheet iron, with heavy iron ribs, and it weighed pretty near as much 
as one of these fire-proof safes. He calculated that I or any other baggage-master 
would find it too heavy to handle, and that if some one did manage to send it 
kiting across the platform it wouldn’t come to any harm. ‘The first trip he made 
with that trunk it came into my hands. Cy. was to stop at Carthage Centre, 
about fifty miles down the road ; and when he got on the platform the first thing 
he saw was that trunk a flying down the whole length of it at about twice the 
speed of an ordinary trunk. It jumped off the end of the platform, and fetched 
up against a big block of marble that was lying in the grass. The air was just 
full of samples, and shirts, and bottles, and hair-brushes, and such. The train 
men allowed that they had never seen such a complete smash since they had been 
railroading, and I consider it myself one of the best pieces of professional work 
I ever did. The way of it was this: I hove that trunk out of the baggage car 
the minute the car reached the end of the platform. The train was a long one, 
and moving middling fast at the time, and it was this that gave the trunk its 
magnificent start down the platform. 

“Cy. Truefit came along to where the splinters of his trunk were lying, and was 
so overcome with the sight that he just sat down on the marble block and remarked 
to himself in a kind of low and thoughtful voice, ‘Well, Ill be d——d!’ I sang 
out to him, as the train started on again, ‘That there iron don’t seem to work so 
very well after all!’ But Cy. didn’t say anything. He was thinking, and I don’t 
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that is, it would have been if 





mind saying that he thought out a first-class scheme 
it had only worked. 

“T didn’t see anything of Cy. for a month, until one day, when my train stopped 
at West ‘Tangiers, where Cy. lived, as i afterwards heard, 1 found a handsome coffin 
waiting to be put aboard the train. Now-a-days, when a coffin is sent by freight or 
express it is always nailed up in a big packing-box, but in those days handsome 
coffins were a sort of novelty in the North-West, and folks that could afford to own 
one never thought of concealing it in a packing-box. 

“T was preparing to slide the coffin into my car when a man with a big piece of 
crape on his hat comes up to me and says to me, ‘That’s the remains of my poor 
mother-in-law. I know you'll handle her careful for old acquaintance’ sake.’ Who 
should it be but Cy. Truefit! I hadn’t ever heard of his having had a wife, but I 
never thought of doubting his word, and I felt real sorry for him. So I says, ‘I’m 
mighty sorry to hear it, Cy., and you can depend on me to do my best in the way 
of handling the poor lady’s remains.’ Cy., he just dabbed his eyes with his 
handkerchief, and said, ‘‘Thank you, my friend,’ and then went into the smoking-car, 
leaving the coffin in my charge. 

“ Tcouldn’t help thinking that 
Cy.’s mother-in-law must . have 
been a good deal above Cy.’s 
weight in her lifetime, for her 
coffin weighed more than any 
coffin I had ever handled. How- ag. 
ever, that wasn’t my concern. 
Some men like heavy women, 
and some like light ones. Not 
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being a married man myself, I don’t know which is the best; but, speaking from 
a common-sense point of view, it seems to me that when two hundred pounds of 
wife don’t cost any more than one hundred pounds, a sensible man will take the 
most he can get for his money. 

“1 gave the old lady a nice quiet corner in my car, and we carried her along to 
New Berlinopolis, which at that time was a flourishing town, though it’s about as dead 
now as this identical town where we're sitting. I got one of the brakesmen to help 
me lift the coffin, and set it down gently in the baggage-room of the station ; and the 
thing was so heavy that I strained my back lifting it, and couldn’t do justice to 
ordinary trunks for the next fortnight. However, I thought I had showed proper 
respect to the dead, and when Cy. thanked me, and said that he and the remains 
would be going on to Garrison’s Bridge the next day, and that he had only brought 
them down to New Berlinopolis to have a funeral service, the church in West ‘Tangiers 
being closed for repairs in consequence of the minister’s having eloped with one of 
the deacons’ wives, I wished that I could go to the funeral myself and back Cy. up. 
But my duties were imperative, and I said goodbye to Cy., hoping that he would 
take some other train than mine the next time he wanted to carry any deceased 
corpses with him. 

“They told me afterwards that Cy. paid the station-master at New Berlinopolis to 
let him keep the coffin locked up in the baggage-room for the night, with the privilege 
of keeping the key and going in from time to time to see if it was all right. I never 
met anybody who went to the funeral at New Berlinopolis, but I did hear that Cy., in 
spite of his grief, showed his samples to all the business men in the town, and made 
some unusually good sales. 

The next day, when my train came along, there was Cy. on the platform with 
his coffin. He told me that the funeral had been a brilliant success, and that he 
was now going to take the remains down to Spartansville, and settle them comfortably 
in the cemetery there. I thought to myself that the man was running the funeral 
business into the ground, for one funeral is all that any one corpse is entitled to, 
according to my notion. However, I didn’t wish to interrupt Cy.’s mourning by 
any remarks of my own, so I just called the brakesman, and we got the remains 
aboard the train. When we had got through, dropping the coffin on one of my 
feet and one of the brakesman’s hands, and everything was comfortable again, the 
brakesman said, ‘If these here remains is any relation of yours I wish for to say 
nothing ; but if they ain’t none of your family’s I'll just remark that whoever’s in 
that coffin must have been filled up choke-full of lead, and serve him right. I 
don’t doubt that there have been fifty shot guns fired into that corpse, for it weighs 
four times what any healthy corpse ought to weigh.’ You see the man’s thumb 
was pretty well smashed, and in the circumstances he couldn’t have been expected 
to feel kindly towards the remains. 

“At Spartansville, Cy., as I was told by the station-master there, wanted to leave 
his mother-in-law in the- baggage-room for the night with free access to her, but the 
station-master wouldn’t consent to it. So Cy. had to take her to the hotel. A 
friend of mine who happened to be in the hotel at the time told me all about it, 
and he said he never saw a man so full of grief as Cy. seemed to be when he walked 
into that hotel with six men carrying the coffin after him. 

“ After Cy. had registered his name he says to the clerk, ‘I should like to have 
that coffin placed in my room for the night.’ 

““* What’s in it?’ asked the clerk. 

“<The remains of my beloved wife’s mother,’ says Cy., in a broken sort of voice. 

“<«That settles it,’ said the clerk. ‘Sorry to disoblige you, but we can’t allow 
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*°*1f you don't like our rules, all you have to do is to leave.'’ 


no remains in no room in this house. We'll put your good lady out in the 
woodshed, where. she’ll be perfectly comfortable: but this ain’t no cemetery nor 
yet no undertaker’s shop, and we don’t furnish accommodation inside of the hotel 
for anybody’s remains.’ 


“* But,’ says Cy., ‘she’s all right. She was embalmed by the best embalmer in 
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this section, and there’s no earthly reason why I shouldn't have her in my room. 
She’ll give a deal less trouble than most of the women you take in.’ 

“<«]’ve said my say,’ said the clerk. ‘This is a hotel for live folks, and not 
for remains. If you don’t like our rules all you have to do is to leave.’ 

“Cy. stood reflecting for a minute, and then he leans over and whispers to the 
clerk, who burst out laughing, and said, ‘Oh, very well! ‘That alters the case. 
Considering the character of your remains I don’t mind letting them go into your 
room.’ And with that he calls half a dozen porters, and they carry Cy.’s 
mother-in-law up three pair of stairs; and pretty hard work they must have 
found it. 

“The next day but one my train got to Spartansville an hour and a half 
late. You see the accommodation train had gone off the track down just below 
Spartansville through getting mixed up with a pair of oxen and a load of hay that 
was trying to cross the track ahead of it, so we had to lay up till the track was 
clear. A little while before we were ready to start I saw Cy. Truefit come on to 
the platform, with his coffin following behind him on a truck. He seemed a little 
astonished at seeing me, and I didn’t mind letting him see that I was astonished 
to find that he hadn’t buried that coffin yet. 

“* What does all this mean, Cy.?’ says I: ‘ain’t you never going to get your 
remains comfortably under ground ?’ 

“¢Couldn’t bury her at Spartansville,’ said Cy. ‘The cemetery was closed for 
repairs ; so I’m taking her down to Smyrna, where I’ve made arrangements to have 
the funeral to-morrow.’ 

“*T never heard of closing a cemetery for repairs,’ said I. ‘ What kind of repairs 
do you mean?’ 

“*QOh, whitewashing the tombstones, and mowing the grass, and such-like,’ says 
he. ‘They won’t be able to bury anybody in that cemetery for a week.’ 

“Well, I concluded it wasn’t any business of mine how they managed the 
Spartansville cemetery, so I said no more; but the brakesman and I we got the 
coffin into the baggage car and sat on it to rest, for it seemed heavier than ever. 

“*That fellow is playing a game on you,’ said the brakesman. 

“¢ How’s that?’ said I. 

“« There ain’t no corpse in that coffin,’ says the brakesman. ‘It weighs three 
times what any corpse would weigh, unless it was Barnum’s Fat Woman. Then 
again I see that chap laughing in his sleeve when me and you were wrestling with 
that coffin. If he was a mourner he wouldn’t run the risk of being caught rejoicing 
in public.’ 

“Tt is mighty curious how he keeps this coffin above ground,’ says I. ‘It’s 
more than a week now since he started out to bury it, and he’s been riding all over 
the line ever since.’ 

***Where’s he going to take what he calls “ the remains” to now ?’ asked the man. 

“Town to Smyrna,’ says I. 

“*There’s a pretty long platform there,’ said the brakesman ; ‘and if you and 
I were to give that coffin a twist just as the train strikes the platform, we’d probably 
find out what’s in it.’ 

“That wouldn’t be showing fitting respect to the dead,’ says I—‘ that is, if there 
really is a dead woman in the coffin.’ 

“* Dead woman be hanged!’ says he. ‘ Does ‘Truefit pretend that she’s embalmed ?’ 

“* So he says,’ said I, 

“Well then, gimme a screw-driver, and we’ll know the truth about thishyer 
affair inside of two minutes,’ says the brakesman, ‘ 
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“It was choke-full of silks and all sorts of gooas. 







“ He went and borrowed a screw-driver from the engineer, and went to work to 
unscrew the coffin lid. ‘There wasn’t as much remains in that coffin as there generally 
is of a man that’s blown up with dynamite. It was choke-full, as far as we could 
see, of silks and all sorts of goods, such as Cy. was in the habit of travelling with. 
We couldn’t quite understand how the thing came to weigh as much as it did till 
we had partly unpacked it, and then we found that there was several hundredweight 
of lead pigs fastened in the bottom of the coffin. ‘This hurt my feelings, for 1 saw 
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**The emigrants went for those samples.” 


at once that Cy. had put the lead there just to make trouble for me or any other 
baggage-master. 

“What do you say now?’ says the brakesman. 

“*Say!’ said I. ‘Why, that I’ll smash that coffin when we get to Smyrna so that 
Cy. Truefit won’t find a piece of it big enough for a toothpick.’ 

*¢ And I'll help you,’ says the man. ‘We'll just get her up on one end, and ‘ 
when we get to the platform we'll tip her out and set her going. I only wish we 
could manage so as to let her bring up against Cy’s legs, but we can’t have everything 
here to please us.’ 

“ Before we got to Smyrna everything was ready. We had loosened the screws 
of the coffin all round so that she would go to pieces all the more easy, and I 
greased the biggest end of her, so that she’d siide her level best. Then the brakesman 
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and I got her on end close to the open door, and when we reached the platform 
and the train was still doing a good fifteen miles an hour we launched her. 

“You should have seen that coffin waltzing down the platform right through the 
middle of a gang of Dutch emigrants, and laying them out right and left. She 
went pretty near the whole length of the platform before she lost her rotary motion, 
and when she did lose it she just settlked down for a good slide on her greased 
end. ‘There was a big elm tree close to the end of the platform, and the coffin 
hit it good and square, and went into a million pieces, filling the air with Cy.’s 
samples. ‘The emigrants that hadn’t been hit went for those samples, and before Cy. 
could get out of the train everything small enough to be shoved under an emigrant’s 
coat had disappeared. 

“Sorry that your poor mother-in-law has met with this accident,’ says I to Cy. 
‘But transporting remains on the railroad is a mighty uncertain business. I've 
thought all along that you’d better have buried her where she died instead of carting 
her all over creation.’ 

“Cy. looked at me, and then at his samples, such as were left, and then at me 
again, and made up his mind to take it smiling. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘I had the 
best of you while the game lasted. It was worth the whole cargo to see the 
careful way you handled that there coffin. Why, man, I never had no mother-in- 
law, nor yet no wife—that is, since I left the East.’ 

“Tt was a middling smart game, and I'll allow that it took me in. But in the 
nature of things it couldn’t last, and I calculate that it cost Cy. in the end con- 
siderable more than it was worth. We remembered him on the road after that, 
and the accidents that kept a happening to his trunks would have discouraged pretty 
near any other man.” 


WL. 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
ANDREA MANTEGNA: in the National Gallery, 
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THE MADONNA AND SAINTS. 


HE subject with which we have next to deal has a somewhat different crigin, 
and therefore requires somewhat different treatment from all those we have 
yet considered. More essentially and exclusively than in any of our previous 

cases, the theme of the Madonna and Saints is the theme of a votive or donative 
picture. In some few instances, it is true, a church or monastery might order an 
altar-piece on its own account, to be paid for out of the funds of the body-corporate ; 
and when this happened it would be likely to commission a painter for a Madonna 
and Child, accompanied by the patron saint or saints of the foundation. But, in 
the vast majority of cases, such ornaments of the shrine were presented by a family 
or a private benefactor. Many of them stood over the special altar of the family 
chapel; others were given to local churches by the squires of the parish—if I may 
be permitted so very English an equivalent for the Italian s¢gvorz. In any case, the 
altar-piece usually consisted of a central Madonna, flanked by a single saint on either 
side, or by a pair or more, according to the nature of the particular circumstances. 
But the number of personages on each side of Our Lady was almost always sym- 
metrical, and in the earlier period, I think, quite invariably so. ‘The Madonna is 
also in most cases represented as enthroned in a niche or under a_baldacchino. 
In other words, being here essentially regarded as an object of adoration, she is 
shown, for the most part, as the Queen of Heaven in her state, while the surrounding 
saints may be regarded as courtiers—ecstatic spectators of her divine glory. 

It will be seen already from these brief remarks that the subject of the Madonna 
and Saints is, for the most part, employed as a theme for altar-pieces. It grew up, 
in point of fact, mainly in connection with this special object. I do not mean 
to say that the Madonna is not also often represented with attendant saints under 
other circumstances. Frescoes of Our Lady with the Holy infant, attended by the 
patron saints of the donor or his family, occur commonly enough in wayside shrines, 
in niches of walls, in the cloisters of monasteries, and on blank spaces in churches, 
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quite apart from altars of any sort. But it was the treatment in altar-pieces which 
mainly influenced the evolution of the subject; and to that aspect of this very 
involved and complicated theme I will here, for the most part, confine my attention. 

The patron saint of a church or a donor may of course belong to any age 
or country of Christendom. Hence there is naturally no attempt at historical or 
chronological propriety in these purely conventional and anachronistic compositions. 
A Roman soldier, like St. George of Alexandria, may appear side by side with a 
medieval monk, like St. Francis of Assisi; the apostle Paul may find himself 
balancing the nun of Siena, and the archangel Michael may stand face to face 
with St. Jerome in the desert or St. Dominic in the black-and-white robes of his 
order. No sense of incongruity ever disturbs the mind of the medizeval painter: 
he places the half-mythical St. Sebastian, shot through with arrows, in close juxta- 
position with the historical St. Clara, who founded the female branch of the 
Franciscans ; and he sees nothiag odd in an animated scene where bluff St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, with his works on philosophy in his sturdy hands, faces ardent St. Peter 
Martyr, with his bleeding head and a knife in his bosom. All these saints alike 
are objects of veneration to the pious Churchman; and, the scene of the compo 
sition being really laid, not in any earthly spot, but in the Eternal Palace, such 
minor inconsistencies of time and place are naturally lost in the endless ocean of 
the Infinite and the Absolute. 

Furthermore, what adds to the complexity of the subject is the fact that each 
such individual saint, represented alone, has had an evolution of his own along 
separate lines, which must be followed in detail by students of artistic development 
in Italy. For example, we can trace a regular succession of St. Sebastians, from 
the earliest Christian type in Rome, through crude and wooden Byzantine originals, 
with Giottesque and quattrocento variations, down to Sodoma’s exquisitely graceful 
and poetical conception in the Uffizi at Florence. Our own National Gallery alone 
possesses a whole series of successive Sebastians. We can trace St. Peter, again, 
from the simple, classical figures of the early Roman mosaics, through the long 
decline into medizval lifelessness, and up once more through progressive developments 
to the majestic and august apostle of Raffael’s fancy. As in our last article we 
followed out in part the evolution and differentiation of the Madonna and Child 
through the varying schools, so, in order thoroughly to understand our present 
subject, must we follow out the evolution and differentiation of each particular saint, 
in space and time, over the Italy of our period. It is clear that this task can only 
adequately be performed on Italian soil.* I shall limit myself here to suggesting 
a plan of campaign for those who would wish to attack the subject. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that each element in the group of the Madonna 
and Saints has an evolution of its own apart from the whole, it is equally true that 
the group as a whole has an evolution of its own apart from that of its component 
members. In early altar-pieces we get the germ of the system. ‘The Madonna is 
there most often represented on a central panel, set in a separate frame, and 
surmounted by a little Gothic arch; while on either side an attendant saint is 
accommodated with a separate niche, in shape like an Early English lancet window. 
Sometimes there are two saints on each side, all separately provided with their own 
little niches. In the first case, the altar-piece consists of three distinct panels ; in 
the second, it is composed of five compartments. The Madonna and Child and 
each separate saint usually look straight out of the panel into the face of the 
spectator. ‘There is no attempt at composition or grouping. ‘The several components 


* Vet even in London the evolution of St. Catherine and some other saints can be admirably worked 
out in the National Gallery, 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
Fra ANGELICO; in the Academy at Florence. 


of the altar-piece might stand alone, if necessary ; and, indeed, in modern galleries 
we often find such single saints from early altar-pieces displayed alone as complete 
pictures. ‘The painter received a commission to paint a Madonna with such and 
such saints, and he painted each just as he would have done if he had received 
separate commissions for the single figures. Nay, more: each panel was painted 
apart; it is only the gilt frame, with its shrine-like arcades and its top-pieces or 
cuspidi, that gives them, when united, an artificial and wholly factitious unity. 
Several such altar-pieces may be examined in detail from this point of view in the 
‘arly Florentine room at the National Gallery. 

None of these Giottesque or Orcagna-like pictures in our own collection happens 
to consist of a Madonna and Child with Saints on the wings, though there is an 
excellent altar-piece of the Baptism of Christ, with saints on either hand, of the 
school of Taddeo Gaddi, which very well illustrates the general principle of such 
early compositions. In the centre is John the Baptist baptising the Saviour, with 
two angels on the left, as is usual in the set treatment of this subject, down to the 
time of the famous Verrocchio in the Belle Arti at Florence ; in a panel to the left 
stands St. Peter with his keys; in another panel to the right stands St. Paul, with 
the sword which forms his almost invariable symbol. The visitor should notice 
these two faces, which have almost the character of portraits, and which reappear again 
and again in endless pictures. Even so small a detail as the cut of the two beards 
~-St, Peter’s rounded, St. Paul’s pointed— remains well-nigh constant through the art 
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of ages. But in the Paduan and Octagon rooms of the National Gallery several 
examples of the Madonna and Child in altar-pieces, with saints in separate panels, 
may be observed and compared. For example, there is a Gregorio Schiavone, most 
instructive for our purpose ; as well as an immense Carlo Crivelli, with the Madonna 
and Child in the centre, and three rows of saints on either side, let in, tier above tier, 
as separate panels. ‘The saint to the Madonna’s right, by the way, is again St. Peter, 
with his massy keys, and with the same face and beard as in the Baptism of the 
school of Gaddi. The other saints of the lower row are the Baptist, St Catherine of 
Alexandria, and St. Dominic. But close by it hangs another Crivelli, where the saints 
have been thrown into the selfsame picture with the Madonna and Child: on Our 
Lady’s right, the aged form of St. Jerome; on her left, a most dainty and jaunty St. 
Sebastian, not nude and shot through in a dozen places, as is his common wont, but 
clad from head to foot in a fashionable suit, and just poising in his hands a symbolical 
arrow as the emblem of his martyrdom. ‘The visitor who looks at these two pictures 
with an evolutionary eye should also observe in the same room the Virgin and Child 
by Mantegna (about which I shall have more to say hereafter); another by Marco 
Marziale ; a third by Bartolommeo Vivarini; and a fourth by Crivelli himself, with 
another St. Sebastian and a St. Francis with the stigmata. If, from these pictures, 
he goes straight into the Umbrian room, and observes Perugino’s Madonna flanked 
by the archangels Michael and Raphael, he will understand the nature of the 
evolution in the subject to which I am here directing attention. 

This is the starting point. From the Byzantine or Giottesque groups of isolated 
saints in abstract and entirely symbolical attitudes, art gradually evolved by successive 
stages the various forms we have next to consider. ‘The first step was taken when 
the component saints, instead of staring, goggle-eyed, straight out of their respective 
panels at the worshipper, began to turn their glance more or less furtively towards 
the Madonna in the centre. In early examples, the one on the right looks a little 
towards the left, the one on the left looks a little towards the right ; their palms or 
other symbols are symmetrically disposed towards the central figure; some sense 
is displayed of the Madonna’s presence ; some first attempt in the direction of 
composition and grouping begins to show itself. In Mr. Herbert Spencer’s phrase, a 
first step is taken in the direction of coherence and correlation. 

A beautiful Fra Angelico in the Academy at Florence shows us a far higher 
development in the arrangement of the Madonna and Saints. Here, the whole 
composition is thrown into a single picture. As the old style of gilt backgrounds 
and little arched niches went out of fashion, it was natural enough to compress the 
composition into a single group, still more or less symmetrical and conventional 
in treatment. Not that. the division into separate panels went out at once: in 
many later pictures we get examples of the composite altar-piece, built up out of 
many distinct panels. An excellent late specimen in the National Gallery is the 
great Romanino in the Venetian room, with the Nativity for its centrepiece and 
the patron saints of Brescia—for which town the picture was painted—let in as 
side-panels. But observe, both here and in the Perugino with SS. Michael and 
Raphael, that the tops of the arches are rounded, not pointed: the Gothic type has 
given way to the Renaissance. In the main stream of development, however, the 
Madonna and Saints of the later fourteenth century came to be represented, for the 
most part (especially at Florence), in a single group on one united picture. ‘Take 
the Fra Angelico as a typical example of this transitional stage in the evolution of 
such pictures. In the centre we have the Madonna and Child enthroned—a very 
characteristic Madonna, in Angelico’s delicate and saintly manner, holding on one arm 
a somewhat unnatural Child, still fully draped after the Giottesque model, and rather 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
GHIRLANDAJO: in the Ufizi at Florence. 


resembling an adult than an infant in the proportions of the figure. Our Lady sits 
enshrined in a capacious chair, with a canopy at her back of a sort which occurs 
in many other contemporary pictures. On either side stands a group of three 
saints, symmetrically disposed as in the earlier works, but with their faces turned 
in the direction of the Madonna. Notice, however, that the saints nearest to the 
throne look straight out of the picture—a trait which increases the feeling of symmetry. 
Notice also how this arrangement is further intensified by the position of the feet 
in these two subjects. Observe once more that the Madonna sits on a raised dais ; 
a marble step just beneath it is assigned to the four earlier saints, who stand in pairs 
on either side of her ; the later monks, in robes of their respective orders, are content 
with the common floor of the apartment. Finally, note that in the central niche and 
the four lateral arches behind the principal figures we have, as it were, an evanescent 
reminiscence of the separate arcades of earlier altar-pieces. There is visible a fading 
relic of the idea that each saint should be provided with a separate niche or shrine- 
like background. 

Later painters threw the Madonna and Saints by gradual stages into a still more 
condensed and united composition. In the Umbrian school, it is true, and particularly 
with Perugino, the separate figures maintained to the last a strange degree of individual 
distinctness. Here the various saints usually stood out in almost complete isolation, 
and seemed scarcely to enter into any united action—a trait which survives even 
VoL. VII.—No. 29. 5 
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to Raffael’s time in the Blenheim Madonna. ‘This, the most famous picture in the 
National Gallery, painted by Raffael during his transitional period, represents Our 
Lady and the Child, with St. John the Baptist on the left in his coat of camel’s hair, 
and St. Nicholas of Bari on the right, with the three balls at his feet which constitute 
his emblem. It should be compared with the Perugino in the same room and on 
a similar subject—the Virgin and Child, with the archangel Michael in a panel on 
one side, and the archangel Raphael in a second panel on the other—and still more 
with a second Perugino to the right of it. But in the remaining schools of Italy 
some attempt was made to blend the various figures into an artificial unity. Admirable 
examples of stages in this process may be seen in the great Ghirlandajo of the Uffizi, 
and in the Ghirlandajo and Botticelli of the Belle Arti at Florence. In all these 
pictures the Madonna is enthroned under a similar canopy ; saints surround her seat 
on different steps, in accordance with their respective grades of dignity. For instance, 
in the Ghirlandajo of the Uffizi the upper tier is occupied by the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, who stand erect, and the lower tier by two sainted kneeling bishops. 
Later still, the entire group is fused into an adoring body, engaged in what the painters 
of the High Renaissance characteristically describe as a santa conversazione. 

As an example of intermediate Lombard treatment of the same subject, I would 
adduce the exquisite Ambrogio Borgognone of the National Gallery. We may take 
it for granted that this lovely work was a votive offering from a lady of the name 
of Catherine. She desired, therefore, that the Madonna should be represented with 
the two great St. Catherines on either hand—St. Catherine of Alexandria and St. 
Catherine of Siena. ‘Their names are inscribed on the haloes which surround their 
heads. ‘The Madonna—an exquisite example of the earlier and purer Lombard type 
—sits enthroned on a raised seat, which may be compared with that of the Blenheim 
Madonna and of many other Virgins in our national collection. ‘The Child, erect 
on her knees and short-coated after the earlier wont, is in the very act of placing 
the ring of His mystic wedding on the timorous hand of St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
‘The saint herself, as earlier and more famous of the two, stands at the right hand of 
Our Lady. In her left she grasps the palm of martyrdom; her right she holds forth, 
as the spouse of Christ, to receive the ring with which He spiritually weds her. As 
Princess of Egypt, the meek and beautiful lady wears a regal crown. Her long wavy 
hair, of the type which we usually regard as Leonardesque, but which Leonardo really 
acquired in Lombardy, is characteristic of this saint even in pictures of other schools: it 
should be compared with the tresses of another St. Catherine by a nameless Umbrian 
which hangs near the side door in the same gallery as the Blenheim Madonna. At 
her feet lies the wheel, with its conventional hooked spikes, which was the instrument 
of her torture. On the Madonna’s left stands St. Catherine of Siena in her Dominican 
robes. Her face is pure saintliness—a marvel of beauty; her left hand holds the 
ascetic white lily of the Dominican order; her right the Madonna takes with a 
gentle and one might almost say a consolatory gesture. Our Lady seems to comfort 
her for her less favoured position ; and, if you look close, you will see that the 
infant Saviour holds in His left hand a second ring, which He extends with childish 
grace towards the Nun of Siena. In point of fact, though the Princess of Alexandria 
is the saint usually represented in Marriages of St. Catherine—as in the famous 
Correggio of the Louvre and the exquisite Luini of the Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan— 
the Sienese devotee not infrequently shares the same honours of espousal, as in 
the painstaking representation by Lorenzo di San Severino in the Umbrian room 
at the National Gallery. 

1 do not treat this Borgognone, however, in our formal classification, as a 
Marriage of St. Catherine, but as a Madonna and Saints—for reasons which I 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
AMBROGIO BorGOGNONE : in the National Gallery. 
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think will be clear to any one who compares the Correggio and the Luini, just 
mentioned, with the Titian in the Pitti Palace and other examples elsewhere of 
the mystic betrothal. ‘That subject has a history and a treatment of its own, while 
this agrees in all essentials with the common type of the “ Madonna Enthroned 


with Saints,” and wholly disagrees with the accepted composition of the ‘“ Marriage 
of St. Catherine.” The reader who visits the picture I have described in the 
National Gallery should not fail to compare it with the other Borgognone which 
hangs by its side—a Madonna and Child flanked not by saints but by two separate 
panels of scenes from the Passion. 

It is most instructive to compare this exquisite work of Borgognone’s with the 
wonderfully painted Andrea Mantegna in the Paduan room of the National Gallery, 
not far from it. Here again the central space of the composition is occupied by 
the Madonna enthroned, though the raised seat of the Queen of Heaven has a 
certain Paduan simplicity and severity of outline most unlike the ornate architectural 
richness which the designer of the fagade of the Certosa has given to the details 
of his palatial interior. ‘This classical severity is very characteristic of the school 
of Squarcione. For Mantegna, the greatest fruit and foliage painter of his time, 
the background consists of a delicious orange grove, on which the master has 
expended all his skill and knowledge. On the Madonna’s right stands St. John 
the Baptist, anatomically rendered as no painter of the time save Mantegna could 
have rendered him. His rough garment of camel’s skin, his little reed cross, his 
“Ecce Agnus” scroll, form his conventional emblems: the earnest yearning of his 
ascetic face, the singular beauty of his ascetic body, are peculiar to Mantegna. On 
the opposite side stands St. Mary Magdalen, a voluptuous figure, fully robed, and 
in powerful contrast to the lean saint of the wilderness. ‘The strength of the 
temptations of the flesh strikes her keynote. Her long hair, as usual, marks her 
personality ; so does the little alabaster box of ointment, very precious, which seems 
most appropriate in the hands of a saint of such expansive personal beauty. Her 
full neck, and the marvellously painted melting colours of her richly shot silk, 
betray the nature of the repentant sinner who has much indeed in her past life to 
atone for. ‘The two figures are admirably contrasted. One is the saint for whom 
sins of the flesh have no attraction; the other is the saint who has yielded to 
such sins and with hard struggles repented. But we must remember always that 
the painter’s own fancy did .not supply the groundwork for this striking contrast 
of type and character. His commission was simply for a Madonna and Child, with 
the Baptist and the Magdalen: he carried it out with all his accuracy of drawing, 
his refinement of colour, his conscientious study of the minutest detail. Probably 
the characterisation was more than half unconscious. The plants in the foreground 
exemplify Mantegna’s habitual care as much as do the robe of the Madonna o1 
the feet of the Baptist: they are recognisable at once by the eye of the botanist. 

It will be well at this point to observe that from the evolutionary standpoint 
these variotiS groups are best considered in different series, according as they 
represent the Madonna flanked by two, by four, or by many saints. And it would 
be best for the observer to begin his survey in any great collection by confining 
himself at first to groups of the Madonna and Child with only two accessory 
personages. ‘Thus it would be desirable in the National Gallery, after studying the 
Borgognone and the Mantegna which I have just described, to go on into the 
Umbrian room and examine, first, the Perugino with St. Jerome and St. Francis, 
and then the Blenheim or Ansidei Madonna. In both these Umbrian pictures 
Our Lady is raised on a little pedestal above the adoring saints. But in the 
Perugino she stands, while in the Raffael she is seated in glory, with a type of 
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THE MADONNA DELL’ ARPIE. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO: in the Uffizi at Florence. 


background recalling in many ways the Borgognone. And _ here lin we 


get 
another cross division; for the backgrounds also fall into distinct types, of regular 
recurrence. For instance, there is the balustrade, with trees in the background; 
there is the throne and arch; there is the landscape with cities; and there is the 
mountain and river. Examples of all these will be readily recalled by the reader 
as soon as the prevalence of the types is pointed out to him. 

Again, it is interesting to note that such a type as the Madonna with St. Jerome 
and St. Francis of Perugino, where Our Lady stands upon a separate pedestal, 
produced a whole family of pictures of its own: an excellent late Florentine 
specimen of this theme is the beautiful and graceful Madonna dell’ Arpie, by 
Andrea del Sarto, in the Uffizi at Florence. This famous composition shows the 











MADONNA ENTHRONED. 


FRA BArTotomMEo: ia the Uffisi at Florence. From a Photograph by Fratecti ALinari, Florence. 
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Madonna erect on a sort of hexagonal altar: in her arms is the Child, quite nude; 
at her feet, tiny angels cling in affectionate attitudes; on her right hand stands 
St. Francis, on her left St. John the Evangelist. In this picture we attain the 
full type of the Renaissance. Here, art is everything, religion nothing. ‘The 
conventional symbolism of the saints has almost faded away. As light and shade, 
and as tender colour, the picture appeals to us as Andrea’s loveliest work; as 
a devotional painting, it impresses us only by the gentle, aristocratic beauty of 
Our Lady, and the merry face and confiding attitude of the purely human and 
beautiful baby. 

The later Renaissance carries us away into confused masses of saints in confused 
heaps of drapery. An excellent example of these more ornate groups is that of the 
Madonna Enthroned, by Fra Bartolommeo, in the Uffizi. This overpraised composition 
embraces a Madonna and Child with the infant St. John of the usual pattern ; but 
behind is St. Anne, on either side a saint, beyond each of these again a row of 
three other saints in animated conversation; at the foot of the throne are steps, 
on the lowest of which sit two little chubby angels; by their side are two more 
saints in the very foreground. . The top of the picture is occupied by three tiny 
cherubs holding an open book; to right and left other baby angels play musical 
instruments. Nothing can be more alien than these muddled and _ theatrical 
compositions to the simple and almost architectural symmetry of the earlier 
Madonnas. Artistic effectiveness has been largely lost in mere fussy accumulation 
of superfluous sainthood. We are well on the way to Correggio and the final 
degradation into fly-away angels and simpering saints of the Bernini period. Even 
the Sistine Madonna itself, when we compare it frankly with Raffael’s earlier and 
purer efforts, shows in a certain degree the same unhappy tendency towards an 
ornate and somewhat overloaded composition. 

It is most interesting from our present standpoint to examine in detail the 
group of Madonnas in the National Gallery, of which the great Raffael forms the 
centre-piece. ‘They include a specimen by Giovanni Santi, the father of Raffael ; 
another, already reproduced here (in a previous article), of the Madonna and Child 
with St. John, attributed to Perugino ; the Garvagh Madonna by Raffael, which is 
a treatment of the same subject of his Roman period; a copy of the Bridgewater 
Madonna, of his Florentine time; Perugino’s Virgin and Child with Michael and 
Raphael, which is an altar-piece of three separate compartments (part still at the 
Certosa di Pavia, the remainder elsewhere); and the other Perugino of the Virgin 
and Child, with St. Jerome and St. Francis, in which all the figures, though 
isolated and unconnected in almost architectural distinctness, are nevertheless 
thrown, so far as mere formal unity goes, into a single picture. Last of all, there 
is the great Raffael itself. In this casual group of various works by different 
Umbrian painters we have specimens of almost all the types of treatment here 
enumerated. ‘They should be compared with the Madonnas in the Venetian room, 
and still more with the adjoining Lombard examples. A minor point of no little 
interest is the presence in many of them of a parapet or balustrade, on which the 
infant Christ stands or reclines in front of His mother. It is also worth while to 
observe whether the Child is draped in a little coat, as early reverence demanded, 
or is wholly or partially nude, after the later fashion. 

A Venetian picture of the Madonna with St. Paul and St. George, in the Academy 
at Venice, signed by, and attributed, I think without any hesitation, to Giovanni 
Bellini, represents a somewhat different type from any of those we have hitherto 
considered. It is the analogue of the three-quarter-length Madonnas, which I treated 


more fuily in my previous paper on that simpler subject. In this beautiful picture, 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
GIovANNI BELLINI: in the Academy at Venice. From a Photograph by Naya, Venice. 


a most charming example of Bellini’s manner, the Madonna is represented as 
standing behind a parapet, only the upper part of her body being visible ; the Child, 
who is nude, stands erect on the balustrade, and looks straight out of the picture 
into the eyes of the spectator. Our Lady’s neck is of the usual bold.Venetian type, 
strong and firm as a pillar; her face has all the wonted Venetian calmness and 
matronly dignity. On her right hand stands St. Paul, with his long pointed beard, 
grasping the sword which is his acknowledged emblem. His face has to some 
extent the character of a portrait. On her left stands St. George, in helmet and 
breastplate and sleeves of mail; his sturdy hand grasps the long staff or pole from 
which hangs his pennon. A very realistic and human St. George he is, too, with 
features so bluff and so little idealised as to suggest the notion that he is but the 
counterfeit presentment of some Venetian general who has chosen to be painted in 
the character of his patron. ‘The Maltese cross on his helmet and on the flagstaff 
in his hand forms a familiar symbol of the sainted warrior. Indeed, St. George, 
as ancient Protector of the Republic, meets one at every turn in Venice and in 
the Venetian territory. 

The glorious altar-piece by Giorgione preserved at his native town of Castelfranco 
Veneto shows a militant saint in similar panoply, and holding a long. staff 
surmounted by a cross-figured banner. ‘This magnificent picture is also interesting 
to us as carrying to an extreme a frequent peculiarity of enthroned Madonnas 
in Venetian art. Often enough even elsewhere, as in the Ansidei picture, 
Our Lady is seated on a high throne, raised by steps, or by a dais or pedestal, 
above the lesser saints who stand reverently beside her. But in Giorgione’s 
masterpiece the Madonna is elevated by two huge pyramidal blocks high over her 
votaries’ heads, where she sits enthroned looking down upon the figures of St. 
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George and St. Francis, 
who scarcely reach beyond 
the middle of the second 
step in her pedestal. ‘This 
exaltation of the Madonna 
above the attendant saints 
marks, I need hardly say, 
an advanced stage in the 
conception of her dignity 
as Queen of Heaven. ‘The 
military figure in the Castel- 
franco picture is often 
described as San Liberale, 
no doubt on _ sufficient 
grounds ; but all his em- 
blems — armour, flagstaff, 
and red-cross banner—are 
characteristic of St. George, 
the champion of Christen- 
dom. .A_ study for this 
work, somewhat differing 
in the details (or, according 
to Richter, a later copy) 
hangs on a screen in the 
Venetian room of our 
National Gallery, where it 
is labelled “A Knight in 
Armour.” It should be 
compared with the neigh- 
bouring St. George in a Rta 2 
quaint broad hat by Vittore ————_—____— a 
MADONNA AND SAINTS. 


CIMA DA CORREGLIANO: in the Pinacoteca at Parma. 








Pisano, and with the other 
St. George by Tintoret on From «@ Photograph by Nava, Venice. 
the wall beyond it. 

Venetian examples of the Madonna Enthroned, with attendant saints, abound 
in the Academy and the churches of Venice. They should be studied in chrono- 
logical order, from the Stefano and the Vivarini in the Antichi Dipinti room down 
to the Titians and Tintorets whose saints and bishops have merged into stately 
Venetian gentlemen. I would specially call attention, among the works in the 
Academy, to the Giovanni d’ Allemagna and Antonio da Murano representing the 
Madonna Enthroned with the Doctors of the Church, which derives special interest 
from the fact that it still occupies the spot in the old Scuola della Carita for 
which it was painted. Other examples worthy of comparison from our present 
standpoint are the Cima da Conegliano of the Virgin and Child with St. John and 
St. Paul, representing in the distance the castle of Conegliano ; and a Giovanni 
Bellini of the Madonna with six saints (Francis, Job, John the Baptist, Sebastian, 
Dominic, and Louis) from a chapel at San Giobbe. But indeed the Academy is a 
perfect mine and inexhaustible storehouse of Venetian examples for comparison 
in our subject. Outside Venice, one of the most curious Venetian specimens is 
the Cima da Conegliano in the Pinacoteca at Parma, where the Madonna 
is singularly enthroned on the steps of a broken triumphal arch, and the Divine 
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Child is seated on a projecting portion of its plinth, protected by a corner of Ow 
Lady’s mantle. ‘To the right stands the archangel Michael, with sword and 
armour; to the left St. Andrew, with the cross of his martyrdom. Shattered 
fragments of the arch litter the earth in the foreground. As the architecture 
is classical, I take the meaning of this symbolical treatment of the throne to be 
that Christ and the Madonna sit as King and Queen among the ruined relics of 
antique paganism. We shall come again upon this pretty allegorical conception 
when we proceed to consider the Adoration of the Magi. 

For the most part, I have taken it for granted so far that the individual saints 
introduced into these compositions are the patrons of the donor or the particular 
holy personages to whom the church or chapel which they adorned was dedicated. 
This is generally so; but in order to understand the actual collocation of saints 
in any given picture we must know exactly the history of its origin. For example, 
in the great altar-piece by Romanino in the National Gallery, painted for the Church 
of St. Alexander at Brescia, the composition consists of the following figures: in the 
centre is the particular representation of the Madonna and Child known as the 
Nativity ; on Our Lady’s right, St. Alexander himself, in his armour as a Roman 
soldier, occupying, as patron saint of the church, the place of honour beside the 
Madonna ; on her left, St. Jerome, Roman:no’s own patron saint-—for his real name 
was Girolamo Romani. Above St. Alexander is San Filippo Benizio, as representa- 
tive of the order of Servites ; and above St. Jerome is San Gaudioso, the canonised 
Bishop of Brescia, as the chief local object of veneration. ‘Thus the group of 
saints represents the church, the painter, the monastic order, and the town where 
it was painted. The reader will find it an interesting mental exercise to spell out 
for himself the various saints in the great Orcagna in the National Gallery, or again 
the three superposed rows in the Carlo Crivelli altar-piece, and to discover in each 
case the reason for their presence. But in other instances the picture has rather 
a doctrinal than a local or personal signification. For example, we sometimes 
find groups of the Madonna and Child with the four Latin Fathers—St. Jerome, 
St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory—as in the majestic example at the 





Academy in Venice already alluded to. Here the idea is rather that of Christian 
truth attested by the doctors, philosophers, and thinkers. | Other similar compositions 
are the Madonna and Child with the four Evangelists ; with St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
with the four Archangels ; or with the Saints in Glory. 
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AND A LADY. 


CHAPTER I. 


” HE sahib wa/ks!” said Ram Prasannad, who dusted the office books and 


papers, to Bundal Singh the messenger, who wore a long red coat with 
a badge of office, and went about the business of the Queen-Empress on 
his two lean brown legs. 

“What talk is that?” Bundal Singh shifted his betel quid to the other cheek 
and lunged upon his feet. ‘This in itself was something. When one sits habitually 
upon one’s heels the process of getting up is not undertaken lightly. The men 
looked out together between the whitewashed stucco pillars of the long verandah 
that interposed between the Commissioner’s clerks and the glare and publicity of 
the outer world of Hassimabad. Overhead, in a pipal tree that threw sharp-cut 
patterns of its heaiv-shaped leaves about their feet, a crow stretched its grey-black 
throat in strenuous caws, since it was ten o’clock in the morning and there was no 
reason to keep silence. Farther away a chorus of other crows smote the sunlight, 
and from the direction of the bazar came a murmur of the life there, borne higher 
now and then in the wailing voice of some hawker of sweetmeats. Nevertheless 
there was a boundless stillness, a stillness that might have been commanded. The 
prodigal sun intensified it, the trees stood in it, a red and dusty road wound 
through it, and the figure of a man, walking quickly down the road, seemed to be 
a concentration of it. 

“That signifies,’ continued Ram Prasannad, without emotion, “news that is 
either very good or very bad. ‘The Government dék had but arrived, the sahib 
opened one letter only—which is now with him—and in a breath he was gone, 
walking, though the horse was still fast between the shafts. Myself, I think the 
news is good, for my cousin—he is a writing baboo in the Home Office, dost thou 
understand, thou, runner of errands !—has sent word to me that the sahib is much 
in favour with the Burra Lat, and that it would be well to be faithful to him.” 

“T will go swiftly after with an umbrella, and from his countenance it will 
appear,” remarked Bundal Singh; “and look thou, worthy one, if that son of mud, 
Lal Beg, the grain dealer, comes again in my absence to try to make petition to the 
sahib, and brings a pice less than one rupee to me, do thou refuse him admission.” 

Bundal Singh ran after his master, as he said. As John Church walked rapidly, 
and the habitual pace of a Queen’s messenger in red and gold is a dignified walk, 
the umbrella was tendered with a devoted loss of wind. 

“Tt may be that your honour will take harm .from the sun,” Bundal Singh 
suggested, with the privilege all the Commissioner’s people felt permitted to use. 
The Commissioner liked it—could be depended upon to appreciate any little savour 
75 
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‘**The sahib's forehead had twenty wrinkles, and his mind was a thousand miles nence.'” 

of personal devotion to him, even if it took the form of a liberty. He had not a 
servant who was unaware of this or failed to presume upon it, in his place and 
degree. This one got a nod of acknowledgment as his master took the opened 
umbrella, and observed, as he fell behind, that the sahib was too much preoccupied 
to carry it straight. He went meditatively back to Ram Prasannad in the verandah, 
who said, “ Well?” 

“Simply it does not appear. The sahib’s forehead had twenty wrinkles, and his 
mind was a thousand miles hence. Yet it was as if he had lately smiled and would 
smile again. What will be, will be. Lal Beg has not been here?” 

John Church walked steadily on, with his near-sighted eyes fixed always upon 
the wide space of sunlit road, its red dust thick-printed with bare feet and hoofs, 
that lay in front of him—seeing nothing, literally, but the way home. He met no 
one who knew him except people from the bazar, who regarded their vizier with 
serious wonder as they salaamed, the men yvho sat upon low bamboo carts and 
urged, hand upon flank, the peaceful-eyed cattle yoked to them, turning to stare 


as they jogged indolently past. A brown pariah, curled up in the middle of the 
road, lifted his long snout in lazy apology as Church stepped round him, trusting 
the sense that told him it would not be necessary to get out of the way. As he 


passed the last low wall, mossy and discoloured, that divided its brilliantly tangled 
garden from the highway, and turned in at his own gate, he caught himself out of 
his abstraction and threw up his head. He entered his wife’s drawing-room 
considerately, and a ray of light, slipping through the curtains and past the azaleas 
and across the cool duskness of the place, fell on his spectacles and exaggerated 
the triumph in his face. 
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The lady, who sat at the other end of the room writing, rose as her husband 
came into it, and stepped forward softly to meet him. If you had known her 
you would have noticed a slight elation in her step that was not usual, and made 
it more graceful, if anything, than it commonly was. 

“T think I know what you have come to tell me,” she said. Her voice 
matched her personality so perfectly that it might have suggested her, to a few 
people, in her darkened drawing-room, as its perfume would betray some sweet 
smelling thing in the evening. Not to John Church. “I think I know,” she said, 
as he hesitated for words that would not show extravagant or undignified gratification. 
* But tell me yourself. It will be a pleasure.” 

“That Sir Griffiths Spence goes on eighteen months’ sick leave, and-——” 
“And that you are appointed to officiate for him. Yes.” 

“Somebody has written ?” 

“ Yes—Mr. Ancram.” 

His wife had come close to him, and he noticed that she was holding out her 
hands in her impulse of congratulation. He took one of them—it was all he felt 
the occasion required—and shook it lamely. She dropped the other with a little 
quick turn of her head and a dash of amusement at her own expense in the gentle 
gravity of her expression. ‘“ Do sit down,” she said, almost as if he had been a 
visitor, “and tell me all about it.” She dragged a comfortable chair forward out of 
its relation with a Burmese carved table, some pots of ferns and a screen, and sat 
down herself opposite, leaning forward in a little pose of expectancy. Church placed 
himself on the edge of it, grasping his hat with both hands between his knees. 

“T must apologise for my boots,” he said, looking down: “I walked over. I 
am very dusty.” 

“What does it matter? You are King of Bengal!” 
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“ Acting King.” 

“Tt is the same thing—or it will be. Sir Griffiths retires altogether in two years 
—Lord Scansleigh evidently intends you to succeed him.” ‘The lady spoke with 
obvious repression, but her gray eyes and the warm whiteness of her oval face 
seemed to have caught into themselves all the light and shadow of the room. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps. You always invest in the future at a premium, Judith. I 
don’t intend to think about that.” 

Such an anticipation, based on his own worth, seemed to him unwarrantable, 
almost indecent. 

“TJ do,” she said, wilfully ignoring the clouding of his face. “There is so much 
to think about. First the pay,—almost ten thousand rupees a month,—and we are 
poor. It may be a material consideration, but I don’t mind confessing that the 
prospect of never having to cut the khansamah appeals to me. We shall have a 
palace and a park to live in, with a guard at the gates, and two outriders with 
swords to follow our carriage. We shall live in Calcutta, where there are trams and 
theatres and shops and people. ‘The place carries knighthood if you are confirmed 
in it, and you will be Sir John Church—that gratifies the snob that is latent in 
me because I am a woman, John.” (She paused and glanced at his face, which 
had grown almost morose.) ‘“ Best of all,” she added lightly, “as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal you will be practically sole ruler of eighty millions of people. 
You will be free to carry out your own theories, and to undertake reforms—any 
number of reforms! Mr. Ancram says,” she went on, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“that the man and the opportunity have come together.” 

John Church blushed, through his beard which was gray, and over the top of 
his head which was bald, but his look lightened. 





“ Ancram will be one of my secretaries,” he said. ‘ Does he speak at all—does 
he mention the way it has been taken in Calcutta?” 

Mrs. Church went to her writing-table and came back with the letter. It was 
luxuriously written, in a rapid hand as full of curves and angles as a woman’s, and 
covered, from “Dear Lady” to “ Always yours sincerely,” several broad-margined 
sheets. 

“T think he does,” she said, deliberately searching the pages. “Yes: ‘Church 
was not thought precisely in the running—you are so remote in Hassimabad, and 
his work has always been so unostentatious—and there was some surprise when the 
news came, but no cavil. It is known that the Viceroy has been looking almost 
with tears for a man who would be strong enough to redeem a few of Sir Griffiths’ 
mistakes if possible while he is away—he has been, as you know, ludicrously weak 
with the natives—and Church’s handling of that religious uproar you had a year 
ago has not been forgotten. I need not expatiate upon the pleasure your friends 
feel, but it may gratify you to know that the official mob is less ready with criticism 
of His Excellency’s choice than usual.’ ” 

John Church listened with the look of putting his satisfaction under constraint. 
He listened in the official manner, as one who has many things to hear, with his 
head bent forward and toward his wife, and his eyes consideringly upon the floor. 

“JT am glad of that,” he said nervously when she had finished—“I am glad of 
that. There is a great deal to be done in Bengal, and matters will be simplified 
if they recognise it.” 

“T think you would find a great deal to do anywhere, John,” remarked Mrs. 
Church. It could almost be said that she spoke kindly, and a sensitive observer 
with a proper estimate of her husband might have found this irritating. During the 
ittle while that followed, however, as they talked, in the warmth of this unexpected 
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gratification, of what his work had been as a Commissioner, and what it might be 
as a Lieutenant-Governor, it would have been evident even to an observer who was 
not sensitive, that here they touched a high-water mark of their intercourse, a climax 
in the cordiality of their mutual understanding. 

“ By the way,” said John Church, getting up to go, “when is Ancram to be 
married ?” 

“ T don’t know!” Mrs. Church threw some interest into the words. Her inflection 
said that she was surprised that she didn’t know. ‘“ He only mentions Miss Daye 
to call her a ‘study in femininity,’ which looks as if he might be submitting to a 
protracted process of education at her hands. Certainly not soon, I should think.” 

“Ancram must be close on forty, with good pay, good position, good prospects. 
He shouldn’t put it off any longer: a man has no business to grow old alone in 
this country. He deteriorates.” 

Church pulled himself together with a shake—he was a loose-hung creature—and 
put a nervous hand up to his necktie. Then he pulled down his cuffs, considered 
his hat with the effect of making quite sure that there was nothing more to say, 
and turned to go. 

“You might send me over something,” he said, glancing at his watch. “I 
won't be able to come back to breakfast. Already I’ve lost three-quarters of an 
hour from work. Government doesn’t pay me for that. You are pleased, then?” 
he added, looking round at her in a half shamefaced way from the door. 

Mrs. Church had returned to the writing-table, and had again taken up her 
pen. She leaned back in her chair and lifted her delicate chin with a smile that 
had custom and patience in it. 

“Very pleased indeed,” she said ; and he went away. The intelligent observer, 
again, would have wondered how he refrained from going back and kissing her. 
Perhaps the custom and the patience in her smile would have lent themselves to 
the explanation. At all events, he went away. 

He was forty-two, exactly double her age, when he married Judith Strange, 
eight years before, in Stoneborough, a small manufacturing town in the north of 
England, where her father was a Nonconformist minister. He was her opportunity, 
and she had taken him, with private congratulation that she could respect him and 
private qualms as to whether her respect was her crucial test of him—considered 
in the light of an opportunity. Not in any sordid sense: she would be more 
inclined perhaps to apologise for herself than I am to apologise for her. But with 
an inordinately hungry capacity for life she had the narrowest conditions to live in. 
She knew by intuition that the world was full of colour and passion, and when 
one is tormented with this sort of knowledge it becomes more than ever grievous 
to inhabit one of its small, dull, grimy blind alleys, with the single anticipation of 
enduring to a smoke-blackened old age, like one of Stoneborough’s lesser chimneys. 
There was nothing ideal about John Church except his honesty,—already he stooped, 
already he was grey, sallow and serious, with the slenderest interest in questions that 
could not express their utility in unquestionable facts,—but when he asked her to 
marry him, the wall at the end of the alley fell down, and a breeze stole in from the 
far East, with a vision of palms and pomegranates. She accepted him for the sake 
of her imagination, wishing profoundly that he was not so much like her father, 
with what her mother thought almost improper promptitude; and for a long time, 
although he still stood outside it, her imagination loyally rewarded her. She felt 
the East to her finger-tips, and her mere physical life there became a thing of 
vivid experience, to be valued for itself. If her husband confounded this joy in 
her expansion with the orthodox happiness of a devoted wife, it cannot be said 
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that he was particularly to blame for his mistake, for numbers of other people 
made it also. And when, after eight years of his companionship, and that of the 
sunburned policeman, the anzemic magistrate, the agreeable doctor, their wives, the 
odd colonel, and the stray subalterns that constituted society in the stations they 
lived in, she began to show a little lassitude of spirit, he put it down not unnaturally 
to the climate,’and wished he could conscientiously take a few months’ leave, since 
nothing would induce her to go to England without him. By this time India had 
become a resource, India that lay all about her, glowing, profuse, mysterious, 
fascinating, a place in which she felt that she had no part, could never have any 
part, but that of a spectator. The gesture of a fakir, the red masses of the 
gold-mohur trees against the blue intensity of the sky, the heavy sweetness of the 
evening wind, the soft colour and curves of the homeward driven cattle, the little 
naked babies with their jingling anklets in the bazar—she had begun to turn to 
these things seeking their gift of pleasure jealously, consciously thankful that, in 
spite of the Amusement Club, she could never be altogether bored. 

John Church went back to work with his satisfaction sweetened by the fact 
that his wife had told him that she was very pleased indeed, while Mrs. Church 
answered the Honourable Mr. Lewis Ancram’s letter. 

“T have been making my own acquaintance this morning,” she said among 
other things, “as an ambitious woman. It is intoxicating, after this idle, sun-filled, 
wondering life, with the single supreme care that John does not wear ragged collars 
to church—as a Commissioner he ought to be extravagant in collars—-to be confronted 
with something to assume and carry out, a part to play, with all India looking on. 
Don’t imagine a lofty intention on my part to inspire my husband’s Resolutions. 
I assure you I see myself differently. Perhaps, after all, it is the foolish anticipation 
of my state and splendour that has excited my vain imagination as much as anything. 
Already, prospectively, I murmur lame nothings into the ear of the Viceroy as he 
takes me down to dinner! But I am preposterously delighted. ‘To-morrow is Sunday 
—JI have an irreverent desire for the prayers of all the churches.” 


” 





CHAPTER IL. 
“ HERE you are at last!” remarked Mrs. Daye with vivacity, taking the three long, 
pronounced and rustling steps which she took so very well, toward the last comer to 
her dinner party, who made his leisurely entrance between the fortiéres, pocketing 
his handkerchief. ‘ Don’t say you have been to church,” she went on, holding 
out a condoning hand, “ for none of us will believe you.” 

Although Mr. Ancram’s lips curved back over his rather prominent teeth in a 
narrow smile as he put up his eyeglass and looked down at his hostess, Mrs. Daye 
felt the levity fade out of her expression: she had to put compulsion on herself to 
keep it in her face. It was as if she, his prospective mother-in-law, had taken the 
least of liberties with Mr. Ancram. 

“ Does the only road to forgiveness lie through the church gate?” he asked. 
His voice was high and agreeable ; it expressed discrimination ; his tone implied that, 
if the occasion had required it, he could have said something much cleverer easily 
—an implication no one who knew him would have found unwarrantable. 

“The padres say it does, as a rule, Ancram,” put in Colonel Daye. “In this 
case it lies through the dining-room door. Will you take my wife in?” 

In a corner of the room, which she might have chosen for its warm obscurity, 
Rhoda Daye watched with curious scrutiny the lightest detail of Mr. Lewis Ancram’s 
behaviour. An elderly gentleman, with pulpy red cheeks and an amplitude of white 
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“*Does the only road to forgiveness lie through the church gate?'” 


waistcoat, stood beside her chair, swaying out of the perpendicular with well-bred 
rigidity now and then, in tentative efforts at conversation; to which she replied, 
“Really ?” and ‘“ Yes, I know,” while her eyes fixed themselves upon Ancram’s 
face, and her little white features gleamed immobile under the halo which the tall 
lamp behind her made with her fuzz of light-brown hair. ‘“ Mother’s respect for 
him is simply outrageous,” she reflected, as she assured the elderly gentleman that 
even for Calcutta the heat was really extraordinary, considering that they were in 
December. ‘I wonder—supposing he had not made love to me—if I could have 
had as much!” She did not answer herself definitely—not from any lack of candour, 
but because the question presented difficulties. She slipped past him presently on 
the arm of the elderly gentleman, as Ancram still stood with bent head talking to 
her mother. His eyes sought hers with a significance that flattered her—there was 
no time for further greeting—and the bow with which he returned her enigmatic 
little nod singled her out for consideration. As she went in to dinner the nape of Mr. 
Lewis Ancram’s neck and the parting of his hair remained with her as pictorial facts. 
VoL. VII.—-No. 29. A 
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Mrs. Daye always gave composite dinner-parties, and this was one of them. ‘“ If 
you ask nobody but military people to meet each other,” she was in the habit of 
saying, “you hear nothing but the price of chargers and the prospects of the Staff 
Corps. If you make your list up of civilians, the conversation consists of abuse of 
their official superiors and the infamous conduct of the Secretary of State about the 
rupee.” On this occasion Mrs. Daye had reason to anticipate that the price of 
chargers would be varied by the grievances of the Civil Service, and that a touring 
Member of Parliament would participate in the discussion who knew nothing about 
either; and she felt that her blend would be successful. She could give herself 
up to the somewhat fearful enjoyment she experienced in Mr. Ancram’s society. 
Mrs. Daye was convinced that nobody appreciated Mr. Ancram more subtly than 
she did. She saw a great deal of jealousy of him in Calcutta society, whereas she 
was wont to declare that, for her part, she found nothing extraordinary in the way 
he had got in—a man of his brains, you know! And if Calcutta resented this 
imputation upon its own brains in ever so slight a degree, Mrs. Daye saw therein 
more jealousy of the fact that her family circle was about to receive him. When 
it had once opened for that purpose and closed again, Mrs. Daye hoped vaguely 
that she would be sustained for the new and exacting duty of living up to 
Mr. Ancram. 

“ Please look at Rhoda,” she begged, in the conversational buzz that her blend 
had induced. 

“Mr. Ancram looked, deliberately, but with appreciation. ‘“ She seems to be 
sufficiently entertained,” he said. 

“Oh, she is! She’s got a globe-trotter. Haven’t you found out that Rhoda 
simply loves globe-trotters? She declares that she renews her youth in them.” 

“Her first impressi8ns, I suppose she means?” 

“Oh, as to what she means is 

Mrs. Daye broke off irresolutely, and thoughtfully conveyed a minute piece of roll 
to her lips. The minute piece of roll was Mr. Ancram’s opportunity to complete 








‘She seems to be sufficiently entertained,’ he said.” 
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Mrs. Daye’s suggestion of a certain interesting ambiguity in her daughter; but he 
did not take it. He continued to look attentively at Miss Daye, who appeared, as 
he said, to be sufficiently entertained, under circumstances which seemed to him 
inadequate. Her traveller was talking emphatically, with gestures of elderly dogmatism, 
and she was deferentially listening, an amusement behind her eyes with which the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal was not altogether unfamiliar. He had 
seen it there before, on occasions when there was apparently nothing to explain it. 

“Tt would be satisfactory to see her eating her dinner,” he remarked, with what 
Mrs. Daye felt to be too slight a degree of solicitude. She was obliged to remind 
herself that at thirty-seven a man was apt to take these things more as matters of 
fact, especially—and there was a double comfort in this reflection—a man already 
well up in the Secretariat and known to be ambitious. “Is it possible,” Mr. Ancram 
went on, somewhat absently, “that these are Calcutta roses? You must have a 
very clever gardener.” 

“No,”—and Mrs. Daye pitched her voice with a gentle definiteness that made 
what she was saying interesting all round the table,—“ they came from the Viceroy’s 
place at Barrackpore. Lady Emily sent them to me: so sweet of her, I thought! 
I always think it particularly kind when people in that position trouble themselves 
about one ; they must have so many demands upon their time.” 

The effect could not have been better. Everybody looked at the roses with 
an interest that might almost be described as respectful; and Mrs. Delaine, whose 
husband was Captain Delaine of the Durham Rifles, said that she would have known 
them for Their Excellencies’ roses anywhere—they always did the table with that 
kind for the Thursday dinners at Government House—she had never known them 
to use any other. 

Mrs. St. George, whose husband was the Presidency Magistrate, found this 
interesting. “Do they really?” she exclaimed. “I’ve often wondered what those 
big Thursday affairs were like. Fancy—we’ve been in Calcutta through three cold 
weathers now, and have never been asked to anything but little private dinners at 
Government House—not more than eight or ten, you know!” 

“Don’t you prefer that?” asked Mrs. Delaine, taking her quenching with noble 
equanimity. 

“Well, of course one sees more of them,” Mrs. St. George admitted. “The 
last time we were there, about a fortnight ago, I had a long chat with Lady Emily. 
She is a sweet thing, and perfectly wild at being out of the schoolroom!” Mrs. 
St. George added that it was a charming family, so well brought up; and this seemed 
to be a matter of special congratulation as affecting the domestic arrangements of 
a Viceroy. There was a warmth and an emphasis in the corroboration that arose 
which almost established relations of intimacy between Their Excellencies and Mrs. 
Daye’s dinner-party. Mrs. Daye’s daughter listened in her absorbed, noting manner ; 
and when the elderly gentleman remarked with a certain solemnity that they were 
talking of the Scansleighs, he supposed, the smile with which she said “ Evidently ” 
was more pronounced than he could have had any right to expect. 

“They seem to be delightful people,” continued the elderly gentleman, earnestly. 

“T daresay,” Miss Daye replied, with grave deliberation. ‘ They’re very decorative,” 
she added absently. “‘That’s a purely Indian vegetable, Mr. Pond. Rather sticky, 
and without the ghost of a flavour; but you ought to try it, as an experience, don’t 
you think ?” 

It occurred to Mrs. Daye sometimes that Mr. Ancram was unreasonably difficult 
to entertain, even for a Chief Secretary. It occurred to her more forcibly than usual 
on this particular evening, and it was almost with trepidation that she produced the 
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trump card on which she had been relying to provoke a lively su:t of amiabilities. 
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She produced it awkwardly too; there was always a slight awkwardness, irritating to 
so habile a lady, in her manner of addressing Mr. Ancram, owing to her confessed 
and painful inability to call him “ Lewis”—yet. “Oh,” she said finally, “I haven't 
congratulated you on your ‘ Modern Influence of the Vedic Books.’ I assure you, 
in spite of its being in blue paper covers and printed by Government I went 


through it with the greatest interest. And there were no pictures either,” Mrs. Daye 


late in life. 


added, with the ingenuousness which often clings to Anglo-Indian ladies somewhat | 


Mr. Ancram was occupied for the moment in scrutinising the contents of a dish 
which a servant patiently presented to his left elbow. It was an ornate and mottled 


conception visible through a mass of brown jelly, and the man looked disappointed 
when so important a guest, after perceptible deliberation, decisively removed his 
eyeglass and shook his head. Mrs. Daye was in the act of reminding herself of the 
probably impaired digestion of a Chief Secretary, when he seemed suddenly recalled 
to the fact that she had spoken. 

“ Really?” he said, looking fully at her, with a smile that had many qualities of 


compensation. 


wasn’t it?” 


“My dear Mrs. Daye, that was doing a good deal for friendshi 
P, an 5 5 ’ 


His eyes were certainly blue and expressive when he allowed them to be, his 


hostess thought, and he had the straight, thin, well-indicated nose which she liked, 
and a sensitive mouth for a man. His work as part of the great intelligent managing 
machine of the Government of India overimpressed itself upon the stamp of scholar- 
ship Oxford had left on his face, which had the pallor of Bengal, with fatigued lines 
about the eyes, lines that suggested to Mr. Ancram’s friends the constant reproach 


of over-exertion. A light moustache, sufficiently well-curled and worldly, effectually 


tees re rare 


prevented any tinge of asceticism which might otherwise have been characteristic, and 
placed Mr. Ancram among those who discussed Meredith, had an expensive taste in 
handicrafts, and subscribed to the Aigaro Salon. His secretary’s stoop was not a 
pronounced and local curve, rather a general thrusting forward of his personality 
which was fitting enough in a scientific investigator; and his long, nervous, white 
hands spoke of a multitude of well-phrased Resolutions. It was ridiculous, Mrs. Daye 
thought, that with so agreeable a manner he should still convey the impression that 
one’s interest in the Vedic Books was not of the least importance. It must be 
that she was over-sensitive. ° But she would be piqued notwithstanding. Pique, 
when one is plump and knows how to hold oneself, is more effective than almost any 


other attitude. 


“You are exactly like all the rest! You think that no woman can possibly care 
to read anything but novels! Now, as a matter of fact I am devoted to things like 


‘Vedic Books. 


If I had nothing else to do I should dig and delve in the archaic 


from morning till night.” 


“The implication being, 


else to do.” 


Mrs. Daye compressed her lips in the manner of one whose patience is at an 


” 


returned Mr. Ancram sweetly, “that I have nothing 


end. “It would serve you perfectly right,” she exclaimed, “if I didn’t tell you 4 
what a long review of it I saw the other day in one of the home papers.” : 


Ancram looked up with an almost imperceptible accession of interest. 
“ How nice!” he said lightly. “A fellow out here always feels himself in luck 
when his odds and ends get taken up at home. You don’t happen to remember 
the paper—or the date ?” 
“T’m almost sure it was the Zimes,” Mrs. Daye replied, with rather an accentua- 
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tion of rejoiceful zeal ; “ but Richard can tell you. It was he who drew my attention 
to the notice.” 

Mr. Ancram’s eyebrows underwent a slight contraction. ‘ Notice” did not seem 
to be a felicitous word. 

‘Qh, thanks,” he said. ‘“ Never mind; one generally comes across those things 
sooner or later.” 

“JT say, Ancram,” put in Mr. St. George, who had been listening on Mrs. Daye’s 
left, “ you Asiatic Society fellows won’t get as much out of Church for your investi- 
gations as you did out of Spence.” 

Ancram looked fixedly at a porcelain cherub that moored a boatful of pink-and- 
white confectionery to the nearest bank of the Viceregal roses. “Sir Griffiths was 
certainly generous,” he said. “ He gave Pierson a quarter of a lakh, for instance, 
to get his ethnological statistics together. It was easy to persuade him to recognise 
the value of these things.” 

“Tt won’t be easy to get this man to recognise it,” persisted St. George. ‘ He’s 
the. sort of fellow who likes sanitation better than Sanscrit. He’s got a great scheme 
on“ for improving the village water-supply for Bengal, and I hear he wants to 
reorganise the vaccination business. Great man for the people! ” 

'. “Wants to spend every blessed pice on the bloomin’ ryot,” remarked Captain 
Delaine, with humorous resentment. 
“ “Let us hope the people will be grateful,” said Ancram vaguely. 

“They won’t, you know,” remarked Rhoda Daye to Mr. Pond. ‘“ They'll never 
know. ‘They are like the cattle,—they plough and eat and sleep; and if a tenth of 
them die of cholera from bad water, they say it was written upon their foreheads ; 
and if Government cleans the tanks and the tenth are spared, they say it is a good 
year and the gods are favourable.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Pond: “that’s very interesting.’ 

“Tsn’t it? And there’s lots more of it—all in the Calcutta newspapers, 
Mr. Pond: you should read them if you wish to be informed.” And Mr. Pond 
thought that an excellent idea. 

When a Lieutenant-Governor drops into the conversational vortex of a Calcutta 
dinner-party he circles on indefinitely. The measure of his hospitality, the nature 
of his tastes, the direction of his policy, his quality as a master, and the measure 
of his popularity, are only a few of the heads under which he is discussed; while 
his wife is made the most of separately, with equal thoroughness and precision. 
Just before Mrs. Daye looked smilingly at Mrs. St. George, and the ladies flocked 
away, some one asked who Mrs. Church’s friends were in Calcutta, anyway: she 
seemed to know hardly any one person more than another—a delightful impartiality, 
the lady added, of course, after Lady Spence’s favouritism. ‘The remark fell lightly 
enough upon the air, but Lewis Ancram did not let it pass. He looked at nobody in 
particular, but into space: it was a way he had when he let fall anything definite. 

“Well,” he said, “I hope I may claim to be one. My pretension dates back five 
years—I used to know them in Kaligurh. I fancy Mrs. Church will be appreciated 
in Calcutta. She is that combination which is so much less rare than it used to 
be—a woman who is as fine as she is clever, and as clever as she is charming.” 

“With all due deference to Lewis Ancram’s opinion,” remarked Mrs. Daye publicly, 
with one hand upon the banister, as the ladies went up to the drawing-room, “ I 
should of call Mrs. Church a fine woman. She’s much too slender—really almost 
thin !” 

“My dear mummie,” exclaimed Rhoda, as Mrs. St. George expressed her entire 
concurrence, “don’t be stupid! He didn’t mean that.” 
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“The situation made its voiceless demand.” 


Later Ancram stepped out of one of the open French windows and found her 
alone on the broad verandah, where orchids hung from the roof and big plants in 
pots made a spiky gloom in the corners. A tank in the garden glistened motionless 
below ; the heavy fronds of a clump of sago palms waved up and down uncertainly 
in the moonlight. Now and then in the moist, soft air the scent of some hidden 
temple tree made itself felt. A cluster of huts to the right in the street they looked 
down upon stood half-concealed in a hanging blue cloud of smoke and fog. Far 
away in the suburbs the wailing cry of the jackals rose and fell and recommenced ; 
nearer the drub-drubbing of a tom-tom announced that somewhere in the bazar 
they kept a marriage festival. But for themselves and the moonlight and the shadow 
of the creeper round the pillars, the verandah was quite empty, and through the 
windows came a song of Mrs. Delaine’s about love’s little hour. ‘The situation 
made its voiceless demand, and neither of them were unconscious of it. Nevertheless 
he, lighting a cigarette, asked her if she would not come in and hear the music; 
and she said no—she liked it better there; whereat they both kept the silence 
that was necessary for the appreciation of Mrs. Delaine’s song. When it was over, 
Rhoda’s terrier, Buzz, came out with inquiring cordiality, and they talked of the 
growth of his accomplishments since Ancram had given him to her; and then, as 
if it were a development of the subject, Rhoda said : 

“Mrs. Church has a very interesting face, don’t you think ?” 

“Very,” Ancram replied unhesitatingly. 

“She looks as if she cared for beautiful things. Not only pictures and things, 
but beautiful conceptions—ideas, characteristics.” 

“T understand,” Ancram returned: “she does.” 

There was a pause, while they listened to the wail of the jackals, which had grown % 
wild and high and tumultuous. As it died away, Rhoda looked up with a little smile. 

“T like that,” she said: “it is about the only thing out here that is quite 
irrepressible. And—you knew her well at Kaligurh ?” 
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“T think I may say I did,” Ancram replied, tossing the end of his cigarette down 
among the hibiscus bushes. “ My dear girl, you must come in. ‘There is nothing 
like a seductive moonlight night in India to give one fever.” 

“TI congratulate you,” said Miss Daye—and her tone had a defiance which she 
did not intend, though one could not say that she was unaware of its cynicism— 
“T congratulate you upon knowing her well. It is always an advantage to know 
the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor well. The most delightful things come of it— 
Commissionerships, and all sorts of things. I hope you will make her understand 
the importance of the Vedic Books in their bearing upon the modern problems of 
government.” 

“You are always asking me to make acknowledgments—you want almost too 
many ; but since it amuses you, I don’t mind.” Rhoda noted the little gleam in 
his eyes that contradicted this. ‘“Sanscrit is to me now exactly what Greek was 
at Oxford—a stepping-stone, and nothing more. One must do something to 
distinguish oneself from the herd; and in India, thank fortune, it’s easy enough. 
There’s an enormous field, and next to nobody to beat. Bless you, a Commissariat 
Colonel can give himself an aureole of scientific discovery out here if he cares to 
try! If I hadn’t taken up Sanscrit and Hinduism, I should have gone in for 
paleontology, or conchology, or folk-lore, or ferns. Anything does: only the less 
other people know about it the better; so I took Sanscrit.” A combined suggestion 
of humour and candour gradually accumulated in Mr. Ancram’s sentences, which 
came to a climax when he added, “ You don’t think it very original to discover that !” 

“ And the result of being distinguished from the herd ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, they don’t send one to administer the 
Andamans or Lower Burmah,” he said. “They conserve one’s intellectual achieve- 
ments to adorn social centres of some importance, which is more agreeable. And 
then, if a valuable post falls vacant, one is not considered disqualified for it by being 
a little wiser than other people. Come now-—there’s a very big confession for you ! 
But you mustn’t tell. We scientists must take ourselves with awful seriousness if 
we want to be impressive. That’s the part that bores one.” 

Mr. Ancram smiled down at his betrothed with distinct good-humour. He was 
under the impression that he had spontaneously given his soul an airing—an 
impression he was fond of. She listened, amused that she could evoke so much, 
and returned to the thing he had evaded. 

“ Between the Vedic Books and Mrs. Church,” she said, “our future seems 
assured.” 

Ancram’s soul retired again, and shut the door with a click. 

“That is quite a false note,” he said coolly: “Mrs. Church will have nothing 
to do with it.” 





CHAPTER III. 


It became evident very soon after Miss Rhoda Daye’s appearance in Calcutta 
that she was not precisely like the other young ladies in sailor hats and cambric 
blouses who arrived at the same time. For one superficial thing, anybody could 
see that she had less colour; and this her mother mourned openly —a girl 
depended so entirely for the first season on her colour. As other differences 
became obvious Mrs. Daye had other regrets, one of them being that Rhoda 
had been permitted so absolutely to fashion her own education. Mrs. Daye had 
not foreseen one trivial result of this, which was that her daughter, believing 
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“Miss Daye had an undoubted talent for looking on.” 


herself devoid of any special talent, refused to ornament herself with any special 
accomplishment. This, in Mrs. Daye’s opinion, was carrying self-depreciation and 
reverence for achievement and all that sort of thing a great deal too far: a girl 
had no right to expect her parents to present her to the world in a state of artistic 
nudity. It was not in the nature of compensation that she understood the situation 
with the Amir and the ambitions of the National Congress: such things were almost 
unmentionable in Calcutta society. And it was certainly in the nature of aggravation 
that she showed, after the first month of it, an inexplicable indifference to every 
social opportunity but that of looking on. Miss Daye had an undoubted talent for 
looking on; and she would often exercise it—mutely, motionlessly, half hidden 
behind a pillar at a ball, or abandoned in a corner after dinner—until her mother 
was mortified enough to take her home. Presently it appeared that she had looked 
on sufficiently to know her ground. She made her valuation of society ; she picked 
out the half-dozen Anglo-Indian types; it may be presumed that she classified her 
parents. She still looked on, but with less concentration: she began to talk. She 
developed a liking for the society of elderly gentlemen of eminence, and an abhor- 
rence for that of their wives, which was considered of doubtful propriety, until the 
Head of the Foreign Office once congratulated himself openly upon sitting next her 
at dinner. After which she was regarded with indulgence, it was said in corners 
that she must be clever, subalterns avoided her, and her mother, taking her cue 
unerringly, figuratively threw up her hands and asked Heaven why she of all people 
should be given a /in-de-sitcle daughter. 

Privately Mrs. Daye tried to make herself believe, in the manner of the Parisian 
playwright, that a sacces destime was infinitely to be preferred to the plaudits of the 
mob. I need hardly say that she was wholly successful in doing so, when Mr. 
Lewis Ancram contributed to the balance in favour of this opinion. Mr. Ancram 
was observing too: he observed in this case from shorter and shorter distances, and 
finally allowed himself to be charmed by what he saw. Perhaps that is not putting 
it quite strongly enough. He really encouraged himself to be thus charmed. He 
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was of those who find in the automatic monotony of the Indian social machine, 
with its unvarying individual—a machine, he was fond of saying, the wheels of which 
are kept oiled with the essence of British Philistinism—a burden and a complaint. 
In London he would have lived with one foot in Mayfair and the other in the 
Strand ; and there had been times when he felt the necessity of chaining his ambition 
before his eyes to prevent his making the choice of a career over again, though it 
must be said that this violent proceeding was carried out rather as a solace to his 
defrauded capacity for culture than in view of any real danger. He had been 
accustomed to take the annually fresh young ladies in straw hats and cambric blouses 
who appeared in the cold weather much as he took the inevitable functions at 
Government House,—to be politely avoided, if possible; if not, to be submitted 
to with the grace which might be expected from a person holding his office and 
drawing his emoluments. When he found that Rhoda Daye was likely to break up 
the surface of his blank indifference to evening parties he fostered the probability. 
Among all the young ladies in sailor hats and cambric blouses he saw his single 
chance for experience, interest, sensation; and he availed himself of it with an 
accumulated energy which Miss Daye found stimulating enough to induce her to 
exert herself, to a certain extent, reciprocally. She was not interested in the Hon. 
Mr. Lewis Ancram because of his reputation: other men had reputations—reputa- 
tions almost as big as their paybills—who did not excite her imagination in the 
smallest degree. It would be easy to multiply accounts upon which Mr. Ancram 
did not interest Miss Daye, but it is not clear that any result would be arrived 
at that way, and the fact remains that she was interested. From this quiet point 
—she was entirely aware of its advantage—she contemplated Mr. Ancram’s gradual 
advance along the lines of attraction with a feeling not unlike satisfaction. She 
had only to contemplate it. Ancram contributed his own impetus, and reached the 
point where he believed his affections involved with an artistic shock which he had 
anticipated for weeks as quite divinely enjoyable. She behaved amusingly when 
they were engaged: she made a little comedy of it, would be coaxed to no confessions 
and only one vow—that, as they were to go through life together, she would try 
always to be agreeable. If she had private questionings and secret alarms, she hid 
them with intrepidity; and if it seemed to her to be anything ridiculous that the 
wayward god should present himself behind the careful countenance and the well- 
starched shirt-front of early middle-age, holding an eyeglass in attenuated fingers, 
and mutely implying that he had been bored for years, she did not betray her 
impression. ‘The thrall of their engagement made no change in her: she continued 
to be the same demure, slender creature, who said unexpected things, that she had 
been before. That he had covetable new privileges did not seem to make much 
difference ; her chief value was still that of a clever acquaintance. She would grow 
more expansive in time, he thought vaguely; but several months had passed, as 
we have seen, without this result. On the other hand, there had been occasions 
when he fancied that she deliberately disassociated herself from him in that favourite 
pursuit of observation, in order to obtain a point of view which should command 
certain intellectual privacies of his. _He wondered whether she would take this liberty 
with greater freedom when they were one and indivisible ; and, while he felt it absurd 
to object, he wished she would be a little more communicative about what she saw. 
They were to be married in March, when Ancram would take a year’s furlough, 
and she would help him to lave his stiffened powers of artistic enjoyment in the 
beauties of the Parthenon and the inspirations of the Viennese galleries and the 
charms of Como and Maggiore. They talked a great deal of the satisfaction they 
expected to realise in this way. They went over it in detail, realising again and 
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again that it must represent to him compensation for years of aridity and to her a 
store against the future likely to be drawn upon largely. Besides, it was a topic 
upon which they were quite sure of finding mutual understanding, even mutual 
congratulation—an excellent topic. 

Meanwhile Ancram lived with Philip Doyle in Hungerford Street under the 
ordinary circumstances which govern Calcutta bachelors. Doyle was a_ barrister. 
He stood, in Calcutta, upon his ability and his individuality, and as these had been 
observed to place him in familiar relations with Heads of Departments, it may be 
gathered that they gave him a sufficient elevation. People called him a “ strong ” 
man because he refused their invitations to dinner, but the statement might have 
had a more intelligent basis and been equally true. It would have surprised him 
immensely if he could have weighed the value of his own opinions, or observed the 
trouble which men who appropriated them took to give them a tinge of originality. 
He was a survival of an older school, certainly—people were right in saying that. He 
had preserved a courtliness of manner and a sincerity of behaviour which suggested 
an Anglo-India that is mostly lying under pillars and pyramids in rank Calcutta 
cemeteries now. He was hospitable and select—so much of both that he often 
experienced ridiculous annoyance at having asked men to dinner who were essen- 
tially unpalatable to him. His sensitiveness to qualities in personal contact was so 
great as to be a conspicuous indication, to the discerning eye, of Lewis Ancram’s 
unbounded tact. 

Circumstances had thrown the men under one roof, and even if the younger of 
them had not made himself so thoroughly agreeable, it would have been difficult to 
alter the arrangement. 

It could never be said of Lewis Ancram that he did not choose his friends with 
taste, and in this case his discrimination had a foundation of respect which he was 
in the habit of freely mentioning. His admiration of Doyle was generous and frank, 
so generous and frank that one might have suspected a virtue in the expression 
of it. Notwithstanding this implication, it was entirely sincere, though he would 
occasionally qualify it. 

“T often tell Doyle,” he said once to Rhoda, “that his independence is purely 
a matter of circumstance. If he had the official yoke upon his neck he would 
kow-tow like the rest of us.” 

“T don’t believe that,” she answered quickly. 

“ Ah well, now that I think of it I don’t particularly believe it myself. Doyle’s 
the salt of the earth anyhow. He makes it just possible for officials like myself to 
swallow officialdom.” 

* Did it ever occur to you,” she asked slowly, “ to wonder what he thinks of you?” 

“Qh, I daresay he likes me well enough. Irishmen never go in for analysing 
their friends. At all events we live together, and there are no rows.” 

They were driving, and the dogcart flew past the ships along the Strand — 
Ancram liked a fast horse—for a few minutes in silence. Then she had another 
question. 

“Have you succeeded in persuading Mr. Doyle to—what do the newspapers 
say ?—support you at the altar, yet ?” 

“No, confound him. He says it would be preposterous at his age,—he’s not a 
year older than Iam! _ I wonder if he expects me to ask Baby Bramble, or one of 
those little boys in the Buffs! Anyway it won’t be Doyle, for he goes to England, 
end of February-—to get out of it, I believe.” 

“T’m not sorry,” Rhoda answered ; but it would have been difficult for her to 
explain, at the moment, why she was not sorry. 
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HIS HONOUR, AND A LADY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“IT pon’T mind telling you,” said Philip Doyle, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
“that, personally, His Acting Honour represents to me a number of objectionable 
things. He is a Radical, and a Low Churchman, and a Particularist. He’s that 
objectionable ethical mixture, a compound of petty virtues. He believes this earth 
was created to give him an atmosphere to do his duty in; and he does it 
with the invincible courage of short-sightedness combined with the notion that the 
ultimate court of appeal for eighty million Bengalis should be his precious Methodist 
conscience. But the brute’s honest, and if he insists on putting this University 





“«*His Acting Honour represents to me a number of objectionable things.'’’ 


foolishness of his through, I’m sorry for him. He’s a dead man, politically, the day 
it is announced.” 

“ He is,” replied Ancram, concentrating his attention on a match and the end 
of his cigar. ‘There’s—no doubt—about that.” 

The two men were smoking after dinner, with the table and a couple of decanters 
between them. Roses drooped over the bowl of Cutch silver that gleamed in the 
middle of the empty cloth, and a lemon leaf or two floated in the finger-glass at 
Ancram’s elbow. He threw the match into it, and looked across at Doyle with his 
cigar between his teeth in the manner which invites further discussion. 

“Tn point of political morality I suppose he’s right enough—-—” 

“He generally is,” Ancram interrupted. “ He’s got a scent for political morality 
keen enough to upset every form of Government known to the nineteenth century.” 

“But they see political morality through another pair of spectacles in England. 
To withdraw State aid from education anywhere at this end of the century is as 
impracticable as it would be to deprive the British workman of his vote. It’s 
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retrogressive, and this is an age which will admit anything except a mistake 
of its own.” 

“He doesn’t intend to withdraw State aid from education. He means to spend 
the money on technical schools.” 

‘A benevolent intention. But it won’t make the case any better with the Secretary 
of State. He will say that it ought to be done without damaging the sacred cause 
of higher culture.” 

“Damn the sacred cause of higher culture!” replied Ancram, with an unruffled 
countenance. ‘ What has it done out here? Filled every sweeper’s son of them 
with an ambition to sit on an office stool and be a gentleman !—created by thousands 
a starveling class that find nothing to do but swell mass-meetings on the Maidan 
and talk sedition that gets telegraphed from Peshawur to Cape Comorin. I advertised 
for a baboo the other day, and had four hundred applications—fifteen rupees a 
month, poor devils! But the Dayes were a fortnight in getting a decent cook 
on twenty.” 

“ Bentinck should have thought of that: it’s too late now. You can’t bestow 
a boon on the masses in a spirit of progressiveness and take it away sixty years 
later in a spirit of prudence. It’s decent enough of Church to be willing to bear 
the consequences of somebody’s else’s blunder; but blunders of that kind have 
got to take their place in the world’s formation and let the ages retrieve them. It’s 
the only way.” 

“Qh, I agree with you. Church is an ass: he ought not to attempt it.” 

“Why do you fellows let him?” 

Ancram looked in Doyle’s direction as he answered—looked near him, fixed his 
eyes, with an effect of taking a view at the subject round a corner, upon the other 
man’s tobacco-jar. The trick annoyed Doyle; he often wished it were the sort 
of thing one could speak about. 

“ Nobody is less amenable to reason,” he said, “than the man who wants to 
hit his head against a stone wall, especially if he thinks the world will benefit by 
his inconvenience. And, to make matters worse, Church has complicated the thing 
with an idea of his duty toward the people at home who send out the missionaries. 
He doesn’t think it exactly according to modern ethics that they should take up 
collections in village churches to provide the salvation of the higher mathematics 
for the sons of fat dunnzas in the bazar—who could very well afford to pay for it 
themselves.” 

“ He can’t help that.” 

Ancram finished his claret. ‘I believe he has some notion of advertising it. 
And after he has eliminated the missionary who teaches the Georgics instead of the 
Gospels, and devoted the educational grants to turning the gentle Hindoo into a 
skilled artisan, he thinks the cause of higher culture may be pretty much left to 
take care of itself. He believes we could bleed Linsettiah and Pattore and some 
of those chaps for endowments, I fancy, though he doesn’t say so.” 

“ Better try some of the smaller natives. A maharajah won’t do much for a 
C.I.E. or an extra gun nowadays: it isn’t good enough. He knows that all Europe 
is ready to pay him the honours of royalty whenever he chooses to tie up his 
cooking-pots and go there. He'll save his money and buy hand-organs with it, 
or panoramas, or sewing-machines. Presently, if this adoration of the Eastern 
potentate goes on at home, we shall have the maharajah whom we propose to 
honour receiving our proposition with his thumb applied to his nose and all his 
fingers out!” 


Ancram yawned. “Well, it won’t be a question of negotiating for endowments : 
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it will never come off. Church will only smash himself over the thing if he insists ; 
and,” he added, as one who makes an unprejudiced, impartial statement on fatalistic 
grounds, “he will insist. I should find the whole business rather amusing if, as 
Secretary, I hadn’t to be the mouthpiece for it.” He looked at his watch. “ Half- 
past nine. I suppose I ought to be off. You're not coming ?” 

“Where ?” 

“To Belvedere. A ‘walk-round,’ I believe.” 

“Thanks : I think not. It would be too much bliss for a corpulent gentleman 
of my years. I remember—the card came last week, and I gave it to Mohammed 
to take care of. I believe Mohammed keeps a special a/mirah for the purpose ; 
and in it,” Mr. Doyle continued gravely, “are the accumulations of several seasons. 
He regards them as a trust only second to that of the Director of Records, and 
last year he made them the basis of an application for more pay.” 

“Which you gave him,” laughed Ancram, getting into his light overcoat as the 
brougham rolled up to the door. “I loathe going ; but for me there’s no alternative. 
There seems to be an Act somewhere providing that a man in my peculiar position 
must show himself in society.” 

“So long as you hover on the brink of matrimony,” said the other, “ you must 
be a butterfly. Console yourself: after you take the plunge you can turn ascidian 
if you like.” 

The twinkle went out 
of Philip Doyle’s eyes as 
he heard the carriage door 
shut and the wheels roll 
crunching toward the gate. 
He filled his pipe again 
and took up the Saturday 
Review. Half an hour 
later he was looking 
steadily at the wall over 
the top of that journal, con- 
sidering neither its leading 
articles nor its reviews nor 
its advertisements, but Mr. 
Lewis Ancram’s peculiar 
position. 

At that moment Ancram 
leaned against the wall in a 
doorway of the drawing- 
room at Belvedere, one leg 
lightly crossed over the 
other, his right hand in 
his pocket, dangling his 
eyeglass with his left. It 
was one of the many casual 
attitudes in which the 
world was informed that a 
Chief Secretary, in Mr. 
Ancram’s opinion, had no 
prescriptive right to give 





: ‘ “A Chief Secretary, in Mr. Ancram’s opinion, had no prescriptive right 
himself airs. He had a to give himself airs.” 
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considering look: one might have said that his mind was far from the occasion— 
perhaps upon the advisability of a tobacco tax; but this would not have been correct. He 
was really thinking of the quantity and the quality of the people who passed him, and 
whether as a function the thing could be considered a success. With the white gleam 
on the pillars, and the palms everywhere, and the moving vista of well-dressed women 
through long, richly-furnished rooms arranged for a large reception, it was certainly 
pretty enough; but there was still the question of individuals, which had to be 
determined by such inspection as he was bestowing upon them. It would have 
been evident to anybody that more people recognised Ancram than Ancram recog- 
nised: he had by no means the air of being on the look-out for acquaintances. 
But occasionally some such person as the Head of the Telegraph Department looked 
well at him and said, “ How do, Ancram?” with the effect of adding “I defy you 
to forget who I am!” or a lady of manner gave him a gracious and pronounced 
inclination, which also said, “ You are the clever, the rising Mr. Ancram. You 
haven’t called ; but you are known to despise society. I forgive you, and I bow.” 
One or two Members of Council merely vouchsafed him a nod as they passed ; but 
it was noticeably only Members of Council who nodded to Mr. Ancram. An aide- 
de-camp to the Viceroy, however—a blue-eyed younger son with his mind seriously 
upon his duty—saw Ancram in his path, and hesitated. He had never quite decided 
to what extent these fellows in the Bengal Secretariat, and this one in particular, 
should be recognised by an aide-de-camp; and he went round the other way. 
Presently there was a little silken stir and rustle, a parting of the ladies’ trains, and 
a lull of observation along both sides of the lane which suddenly formed itself 
among the people. His Excellency the Viceroy had taken his early leave and was 
making his departure. Lord Scansleigh had an undisguised appreciation of an able 
man, and there was some definiteness in the way he stopped, though it was but for 
a moment, and shook hands with Ancram, who swung his eyeglass afterwards more 
casually than he had done before. The aide-de-camp, following after, was in no 
wise rebuked. What the Viceroy chose to do threw no light on his difficulty. He 
merely cast his eyes upon the floor, and his fresh-coloured countenance expressed a 
respectfully sad admiration for the noble manner in which his lord discharged every 
obligation pertaining to the Viceregal office. 

The most privileged hardly cares to make demands upon his hostess as long 
as she has a Viceroy to entertain, and Ancram waited until Their Excellencies were 
well on their way home, their four turbaned Sikhs trotting after them, before he 
made any serious attempt to find Mrs. Church. A sudden and general easefulness 
was observable at the same time. People began to look about them and walk and 
talk with the consciousness that it was no longer possible that they should be 
suspected of arranging themselves so that Lord Scansleigh must bow. The Viceroy 
having departed, they thought about other things. She was standing, when presently 
he made his way to her, talking to Sir William Scott of the Foreign Department 
and, at the moment, to the Maharajah of Pattore. Ancram paused and watched 
her unperceived. It was like the pleasure of looking at a picture one technically 
understands. He noted with satisfaction the subtle difference in her manner toward 
the two men, and how, in her confidence with the one and her condescending recog- 
nition of the other’s dignity, both were consciously receiving their due. He noticed 
the colour of her heliotrope velvet gown, and asked himself whether any other woman 
in the room could possibly wear that shade. Mentally he dared the other women 
to say that its simplicity was over-dramatic, or that by the charming arrangement of 
her hair and her pearls and the yellowed lace that fell over her shoulders Judith 
Church had made herself too literal a representation of a great-grandmother who 
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certainly wore none of these things. He paused another second to catch the curve 
of her white throat as she turned her head with a little characteristic lifting of her 
chin ; and then he went up to her. The definite purpose that appeared in his face 
was enough of itself to assert their intimacy—to this end it was not necessary that 
he should drop his eyeglass. 

“Oh,” she said, with a step forward, “how do you do! I began to think—— 
Maharajah, when you are invited to parties you always come, don’t you? Well, this 
gentleman does not always come, I understand. I beg you will ask a question 
about it at the next meeting of the Legislative Council. ‘The Honourable the Chief 
Secretary is requested to furnish an explanation of his lamentable failure to perform 
his duties toward society.” 

The native smiled uncomfortably, puzzled at her audacity. His membership of 
the Bengal Legislative Council was a new toy, and he was not sure that he liked any 
one else to play with it. 

“ His Highness of Pattore,” said Ancram, slipping a hand under the fat elbow in 
its pink-and-gold brocade, “ would be the very last fellow to get me into a scrape. 
Wouldn’t you, Maharaj !” 

His Highness beamed affectionately upon Ancram. ‘There was, at all events, 
nothing but flattery in being taken by the elbow by a Chief Secretary. ‘Certainlie,” 
he replied—“ the verrie last” ; and he laughed the unctuous, irresponsible laugh of a 
maharajah, which is accompanied by the twinkling of pendant emeralds and the 
shaking of personal rotundities which cannot be indicated. 

Sir William Scott folded his arms and refolded them, balanced himself once 
or twice on the soles of his shoes, pushed out his under-lip, and retreated in 
the gradual and surprised way which would naturally be adopted by the Foreign 
Department when it felt itself left out of the conversation. ‘The Maharajah stood 
about uneasily on one leg for a moment, and then with a hasty double salaam he 
too waddled away. Mrs. Church glanced after his retreating figure—it was almost a 
perfect oval—with lips prettily composed to seemly gravity. ‘Then, as her eyes met 
Ancram’s, she laughed like a schoolgirl. 

“Oh,” she said, “go away! I mustn’t talk to you. I shall be forgetting 
my part.” 

“You are doing it well. Lady Spence, at this stage of the proceedings, was always 
surrounded by bank-clerks and policemen. I do not observe a member of either 
of those interesting species,” he said, glancing round through his eyeglass, “ within 
twenty yards. On the contrary, an expectant Member of Council on the nearest 
sofa, the Commander-in-Chief hovering in the middle distance, and a fringe of 
Departmental Heads on the horizon.” 

“T do not see any of them,” she laughed, looking directly at Ancram. “We 
are going to sit down, you and I, and talk for four or six minutes, as the last 
baboo said who implored an interview with my husband”; and Mrs. Church sank, 
with just a perceptible turning of her shoulder upon the world, into the nearest 
arm-chair. It was a wide gilded arm-chair, cushioned in deep yellow silk. Ancram 
thought, as she crossed her feet and leaned her head against the back of it, that 
the effect was delicious. 

“And you really think I am doing it well!” she said. “I have been dying to 
know. I really dallied for a time with the idea of asking one of the aides-de- 
camp. But as a matter of fact,” she said confidentially, “though I order them 
about most callously, I am still horribly afraid of the aides-de-camp—in uniform, 
on duty.” 

“ And in flannels, off duty ?” 
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“Tn flannels, off duty, I make them almond toffee and they tell me their love 
affairs. I am their sisterly mother and their cousinly aunt. We even have games 
of ball.” 

“They are nice boys,” he said, with a sigh of resignation: “I daresay they 
deserve it.” 

There was an instant’s silence of good fellowship, and then she moved her foot 
a little, so that a breadth of the heliotrope velvet took on a paler light. 

* Ves,” he nodded, “it is quite—regal.” 

She laughed, flushing a little. ‘“ Really! That’s not altogether correct. It ought 
to be only officiating. But I can’t tell you how delicious it is to be od/iged to wear 
pretty gowns.” 

At that moment an Additional Member of Council passed them so threateningly 
that Mrs. Church was compelled to put out a staying hand and inquire for Lady 
Bloomsbury, who was in England, and satisfy herself that Sir Peter had quite 
recovered from his bronchitis, and warn Sir Peter against Calcutta’s cold-weather 
fogs. Ancram kept his seat, but Sir Peter stood with persistence, rooted in his 
rights. It was only when Mrs. Church asked him whether he had seen the new 
portrait, and told him where it was, that he moved on, and then he believed that 
he went of his own accord. By the time an Indian official arrives at an Additional 
Membership he is usually incapable of perceiving anything which does not tend to 
enhance his dignity. 

“You have given two of my six minutes to somebody else, remember,” Ancram 
said. For an instant she did not answer him. She was looking about her with a 
hardly perceptible air of having, for the moment, been oblivious of something it was 
her business to remember. Almost immediately her eye discovered John Church. 
He was in conversation with the Bishop, and apparently they were listening to 
each other with deference, but sometimes Church’s gaze wandered vaguely over 
the heads of the people and sometimes he looked at the floor. His hands were 
clasped in front of him, his chin was so sunk in his chest that the most con- 
spicuous part of him seemed his polished forehead and his heavy black eyebrows, 
his expression was that of a man who submits to the inevitable. Ancram discovered 
him at the same moment, and in the silence that asserted itself between ‘them 
there was a touch of embarrassment which the man found sweet. He felt a 
foolish impulse to devote himself to turning John Church into an ornament to 
society. 

“This sort of thing——” he suggested condoningly. 

“Bores him. Intolerably. He grudges the time and the energy. He says there 
is so much to do.” 

“He is quite right.” 

“Oh, don’t encourage him! On the contrary—promise me something.” 

* Anything.” 

“When you see him standing about alone—he is really very absent-minded— 
go up and make him talk to you. He will get your ideas—the time, you see, will 
not be wasted. And neither will the general public,” she added, “be confronted 
with the spectacle of a Lieutenant-Governor who looks as if he had a contempt 
for his own hospitality.” 

“T'll try. But I hardly think my ideas upon points of administration are calcu- 
lated to enliven a social evening. And don’t send me now. The Bishop is doing 
very well.” 

“The Bishop?” She turned to him again, with laughter in the dark depths 
of her eyes. “I realised the other day what one may attain to in Calcutta. 
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His Lerdship asked me, with some timidity, what I thought of the length of his 
sermons! ‘Tell me, please, who is this madam bearing down upon me in pink 
and grey?” 

Ancram was on his feet. “It is Mrs. Daye,” he said. “ People who come so 
late ought not to insist upon seeing you.” 

“Mrs. Daye! Oh, of course: your——” But Mrs. Daye was clasping her 
hostess’s hand. “And Miss Daye, I think,” said Mrs. Church, looking frankly into 
the face of the girl behind, “ whom I have somehow been defrauded of meeting 
before. I have a great many congratulations to—divide,” she went on prettily, 
glancing at Ancram. “Mr. Ancram is an old friend of ours.” 

“Thank you,” replied Miss Daye. Her manner suggested that at school such 
acknowledgments had been very carefully taught her. 

“My dear, you should make a pretty curtsey,” her mother said jocularly, and 
then looked at Rhoda with astonishment as the girl, with an unmoved countenance, 
made it. 

Ancram looked uncomfortable, but Mrs. Church cried out with vivacity that it 
was charming—-she was so glad to find that Miss Daye could unbend to a stranger ; 
and Mrs. Daye immediately stated that she must hear whether the good news was 
true that Mrs. Church had accepted the presidency—presidentship (what should 
one say ?)—of the Lady Dufferin Society. Ah! that was delightful—now everything 
would go smoothly. Poor dear Lady Spence found it far too much for her! 
Mrs. Daye touched upon a variety of other matters as the four stood together, and 
the gaslights shone down upon the diamond stars in the women’s hair, and the 
band played on the verandah behind the palms. Among them was the difficulty 
of getting seats in the Cathedral in the cold weather, and the fascinating prospect 
of having a German man-of-war in port for the season, and that dreadful frontier 
expedition against the Nagapis; and they ran, in the end, into an allusion to Mrs. 
Church’s delightful Thursday tennises. 

“Ah, yes,” Mrs. Church replied, as the lady gave utterance to this, with her 
dimpled chin thrust over her shoulder, in the act of departure: “you must not 
forget my Thursdays. And you,” she said to Rhoda, with a directness which she 
often made very engaging—“ you will come too, I hope?” 

“Oh yes, thank you,” the girl answered, with her neat smile: “I will come too— 
with pleasure.” 

“Why didn’t you go with them?” Mrs. Church exclaimed a moment later. 

Ancram looked meditatively at the chandelier. ‘We are not exactly a demon- 
strative couple,” he said. ‘She likes a decent reticence, I believe—in public. I'll 
find them presently.” 

They were half a mile on their way home when he began to look for them ; 
and Mrs. Daye had so far forgotten herself as to comment unfavourably upon his 
behaviour. 

“My dear mummie,” her daughter responded, “you don’t suppose I want to 
interfere with his amusements! ” 


. SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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How didst thou thus incur eternal blame. 
Yet meet the mercy due to souls forgiven 9 
Cell me tha secret.and that sweet sins name 
Chat barr’d the door to ev'ry other Heaven 
S ave this bright Paradise. with blue above 
Ai nod blue pe ftwixt banks of rosy bloom 
Cell it to me. that | may teach mu love 
Co ment, ere too late. the lightest daom. 
Reserved . as get. ie the lost souls of man. 
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THE MAN THAT SHOT MACTURK. 


f= HE morning after my arrival at Gong-gong, in the 
We colony of Victoria, an odd thing happened as 
I was dressing. My bedroom opened on one 
end of the verandah, which a man was sweeping 
when I rose. No other soul was in sight from 
the window; so I flung wide the door, meaning 
to air myself for a moment in my pyjamahs, 
for the night had been hot; and as a matter of 
course I said good morning to the man. He 
stared at me for perhaps three seconds. Then 
his broom clattered in the verandah, and he had 
‘ taken to his heels without a word or a cry. 
en fps “Well!” said I at last. I had been trying, un- 
A successfully (for I had barely glanced at the fellow), to 
g" recall his features: now I went to the glass and examined my own. 
I looked no worse than what I was—a man warm from his bed. The 
red rust was out upon my cheeks and chin; it is there every morning of my life ; and 
I could swear that my appearance was no more repulsive than that of the average 
man whose entire toilet is in front of him. I shrugged hopelessly as I shut the door. 
There was no trace of my man, save his broom lying where he had let it drop. It 
was still there when I came forth clothed and clean, half an hour later, and proceeded 
to the breakfast-room, armed to the teeth with my topic. 

Mrs. Spurling was pouring out the tea when I spoke of it. She looked so hard 
at me that the cup she was filling overflowed. Her husband stared, too, and I began 
to feel thankful that the three of us were alone. For now I made certain that 
something had gone radically wrong with me in the night—something that a man 
would be the last to discern in himself. In the height of my embarrassment the lady 
said to her husband : 

“ Did you notice it last night, John?” 
“ Never till this moment, my dear.” 

* Yet the likeness is the strongest—-—’ 
Here I broke in with a laugh of pure relief. 

“For pity’s sake, Mrs. Spurling,” I cried, “tell me whom it is that I am like, 
I was beginning to fancy it must be the—well, let us say the fiend himself.” 

“4 fiend you are certainly like,” said Mrs. Spurling, smiling. “But I am bound 
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to say he was the best-mannered and nicest-looking fiend I ever heard of,” she added, 
in a manner that might have renewed my embarrassment, had it not caught my 
interest on the rebound. 

I looked from the lady to her husband and back again at the wife with an 
intentionally wry face. They were an elderly couple, who had had no children, 
but a number of adventures instead, in the earlier days of the Colony. This had 
made their conversation unusually interesting overnight. Was I starting the morning 
within reach of a further adventure, worth all the rest put together? At any rate 
my own apparent likeness to some more or less diabolical person unknown was in 
itself a highly exhilarating circumstance, and one on which a little curiosity seemed 
justifiable on my part. Presently I said as much, in as many words; and Mrs. 
Spurling answered me, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“The fact is,” she said, “ you are startlingly like a notorious gentleman who once, 
many years ago, spent a night with us in this very room.” 

“A bushranger ?” I asked quickly. 

“A bushranger and a murderer. He made me play to him on that piano. And 
he slept on that sofa—-with one eye open ! ” 

My eyes, however, were not yet for the sofa or the piano, but for John Spurling, 
squatter, whose own were on his plate. He was a steady-going, slightly sombre man, 
with a brilliant diamond ring that looked strangely out of keeping on his gnarled finger ; 
and now for the first time I noticed him touch and look at it, as if suddenly reminded 
it was there. He had also struck me as silent, save when wound for yarning, for 
which he had a turn. But he had solemnly assured me that he could boast of no 
personal experiences of bushrangers, and he evidently remembered having said so, 
for he looked up at me at last with a little laugh. 

“ My wife has given me away ; but the fact is, we have almost made it a rule, for 
reasons of our own, not to talk——” 

Here I interposed with a sincere apology. But now they would not listen to me. 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the squatter, with a smile. “We have saddled 
you with a most unflattering likeness, and you are entitled to know something about 
your double.” 

“ And why poor Pat turned tail at the sight of you,’ 
handed me the sugar and the milk. 

“Ah! we must hunt him up after breakfast,” said her husband. ‘“ And after 
breakfast I’ll spin you the yarn; only—not that we mind, but for poor Pat’s sake-— 
you mustn’t repeat it in this district, for it’s just beginning to be forgotten about 
here.” 

I gave the necessary promise ; but this is not that district. 


? 


added Mys. Spurling, as she 


Gong-gong Station is somewhere or other among the northern spurs of the Plenty 
Ranges. My stay there was but for two nights, many years ago now, and I have 
never been able to discover the spot on any map. On the other hand, I can still 
see the morning view from the front verandah, whence one’s eyes went helter-skelter 
down a grassy slope till they were stopped by posts and rails ; whereupon they took 
a forest at one bound, and landed on the highest peak of the smoke-blue range 
opposite. I see the clouds our pipes put into the cloudless sky, and Mrs. Spurling 
knitting on one side of me while her husband held forth on the other. At this 
moment his voice rings in my memory—so sharply that I feel as though I had taken 
up my pen to write at his dictation—and with the yarn comes the click of my lady’s 
needles in accompaniment. Nor have I since laid eyes on two better comrades than 
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this sere and yellow couple whose stoutest bond was the memory of the hardships 
and the adventures through which they had seen one another in the rough old days. 

Mr. Spurling began with a little hit at me, after certain questions on his side and 
certain admissions on mine. 

“ Here’s a man who is inquisitive about bushrangers,” said he, looking at his wife 
and pointing at me; “yet he means to tell me he never heard of Burke, or Ben 
Hall, or Captain Melville—let alone Macturk! My boy, you’ve never heard of the 
pick of the whole bushranging basket! ‘The Kellys were no fools at it, I grant you, 
but they came later, and they came by themselves. ‘Thunderbolt, too, was a bit 
behind the tirzes, and neither he nor Captain Moonlight could compare with the boys 
of the fifties and sixties. ‘Those were the palmy days of bushranging, the days of the 
men I’ve mentioned—and you never heard of. Burke and Macturk were done for 
in succeeding years; and I saw the last of poor Macturk. Burke was a brute: he 
robbed the New South Wales mail three times in twelve weeks, which was fine 
enough in the way of business; but the Diamond Creek murder, which hanged him 
in the end, was not. I'll tell you about that afterwards. It was a cold-blooded, 
beastly crime. Macturk couldn’t have committed it, and Ben Hall wouldn’t. He 
never touched your money unless you had plenty, didn’t Ben Hall. And all that lot, 
including Burke himself, were the devil’s own gentlemen where ladies were concerned 
—took off their hats and played the gallant highwayman of the olden time. But 
for all that sort of thing—for dash that wasn’t all bullying bounce, and devilry with a 
divine moment here and there—-Macturk was the boy, and none other within a 
cooee of him! He was a gentleman! But he had also been a murderer—though 
strictly in the way of business, mind—not like Burke—and there was a price upon 
his head. Dead or alive, he was worth a couple of hundred pounds to the man 
that nabbed him. And with those two hundred on his head, and placarded in 
every township throughout the Colony, he turns up here one fine evening, to spend 
the night, just as you did yesterday ! ” 

“ Didn’t you know who he was ?” I asked. 

“He made no secret of that.” 

“ Pray go on!” 

“ He turned up about sundown, as my wife and I were sitting where we are now; 
and he hung up his horse to that post, and cocked up one foot on the edge 
of the verandah here (he wore jack-boots and thundering long spurs that set me 
thinking), and told us who he was as cool as rain, and that what he wanted most was 
a night’s entertainment and a fresh horse to go on with next day. Now listen to me. 
The fellow’s name was a by-word in the country. His character was as well known 
as any other public man’s, and a vast deal more popular. I am ashamed to say that 
he was absurdly idolised after death by a considerable section of the community ; yet 
I’m bound to add that my wife and I, for one—-which is not the bull it sounds, young 
man—were not altogether surprised at the fact. You'll hear our why and wherefore 
in a moment; meanwhile, I was telling you about his character. Report had it 
he was as mild as milk where there was no resistance, and as sweet as honey into 
the bargain where a lady was concerned; but where fight was shown, not fifty 
petticoats would have stopped the bloodshed. That was the beggar’s reputation. 
Then imagine yourself a married ‘man, and tell me what you would have done in 
my place?” 

I made the only answer. “Nothing, I suppose: what did you do?” 

The reply came from Mrs. Spurling, along with a rosy glow which made me see 
her as a girl, and a fine one too. 
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““* And here sat the three of us, . . . chatting like the best friends in the world.’” 


‘“‘He just took me on his knee,” said she, “and asked the bushranger to step up 
and sit down in the empty chair ! ” 

“Which he did,” said Mr. Spurling hastily. “And here sat the three of us, 
and started chatting like the best friends in the world.” 

“*T don’t see any men about, saving your presence,’ says he, looking right and 
left, very sudden. ‘ What’s got the crew?’ 

“My men’s hut is a quarter of a mile off—-the way you didn’t come,’ I told him ; 
‘besides, they’ve been mustering, and aren’t all in yet.’ 

**¢ And when ’Il they all be in, think you ?’ says he. 

“Oh, give ’em till half-past seven.’ 

«Sure ?’ he cries, like cocking a revolver. 

“* Quite,’ says I. ‘Can’t you see that I’m a married man ?’ 

“*T can,’ he says, ‘and not a hair of your beard shall be touched, old man, if 
you'll do me reasonably for this one night and mount me decently-in the morning. 
No spavins, mind!’ says he. Then he pulls out his watch, and says ‘It isn’t 
seven yet,’ and asks Mrs. Spurling if he may smoke a cigar, and offers me one 
first, as polite as a new-chum governor. A cigar in the bush! You bet it was 
a prime one too; and as for his watch, it was a gold repeater, and where it 
and the cigars came from I felt mighty inquisitive to know, but didn’t just like to 
ask. There were so many things you wanted to ask him about! Such a chap 
he was from head to toe! Confound his impudence !—how I wish that I could 
make you see the fellow as we see him in our minds, don’t you, my dear?” 
This to his wife. 

“Tt must be so difficult for you to realise,” said Mrs. Spurling, looking up at me 
without holding her busy hands. “I myself could never believe there had been such 
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a man, if we hadn’t had him here. There was never another quite like him. That we 
do know. Yet you remind me of him in everything but your expression.” 

“ And his dress !” chimed in Mr. Spurling. * “ He wore a diamond ring,” proceeded 
the squatter (whose own was at the moment thrust inside his coat with his right hand), 
“and had no end of finery concealed about his person. His cigar case was solid 
silver, and he had two Albert chains to his repeater. But he wasn’t a fool, like 
Thunderbolt, or one of them, who had pierced ears, and would always wear the ear- 
rings he had stolen—a fresh pair for each day of the week. Macturk had taste. His 
breeches fitted him like a glove, his linen was cleaner than mine, and he’d picked 
up a cabbage-tree hat that would have gone into your waistcoat-pocket-—never saw 
such a cabbage-tree before or since! Then he must have carried a razor in his swag, 
for his chin was as smooth as yours. His shirt was the least bit open at the neck, 
whether for coolness or vanity I can’t say, but it was the best bit of connection 
between a fine head and splendid shoulders that ever I saw in my life. He had an 
Adam’s apple like a billiard-ball, I recollect—don’t you, my dear ?—and ears like a 
woman’s. And you could have stuck a shilling in the cleft of his chin, and—and——” 

“Oh, John!” said Mrs. Spurling. ‘“ But it was a very strong face, and not a bad 
one, by any means. We were the whole night studying it, you must remember.” 

“We were so! I was coming to that. Half-way through his cigar, he asks to see 
the store. Now, we’ve no use for a great big store on a little place like this, and you 
might stay here for a week without guessing where our store is. It’s in the very centre 
of the house, with no outer wall, but a bit of a skylight instead of windows, and only 
one door, which opens off the room where we’ve just had breakfast. Mind, the place 
is a store in the pure and simple sense of the word—it isn’t an office, like most station 
stores. I don’t have my desk in there, or the station books, or anything of that sort. 
But I do think it the safest place for firearms ; and there they all were—a rifle, a 
shot-gun, and a brace of revolvers, all in one rack, the first thing you saw when you 
opened the door. Yet Macturk didn’t appear to notice them: he seemed struck of a 
heap with the extraordinary suitability of my store for his purpose. 

“‘« There’s no other door for them to get out by,’ says he, rubbing his hands, ‘ and 
no windows of any sort. But,’ he says, catching hold of my arm in the doorway, 
‘haven’t you a ladder for getting up to those beams and that skylight ?’ 

“¢T should have,’ said I, ‘but it came down with a run under me only last week, 
and the carpenter’s got it to mend.’ 

“¢Capital !’ he cried. ‘The place might have been made for me.’ 

“Then he turned to the two of us and explained his game as bold as brass. He 
was for sticking up this station, as, indeed, we knew already, and he said he’d show us 
how a station might be stuck up without the least inconvenience to the inhabitants. 
All the men on the place, except myself, he intended yarding up in the store for the 
night, which my wife and I were to spend with him in all possible merriment on the 
right side of the store door. He told us he was fond of music, and that we should 
find him a man of very simple tastes at the table. At that my wife laughed, as I 
feared, a little too scornfully. I had visions of a scene, for if Macturk had insulted 
her—— 

“You would have got us all murdered, John, I have no doubt,” said Mrs. Spurling, 
filling the pause from behind her knitting. “ But you were wise enough to give your 
wife’s hand a squeeze ; and after all she had the sense not to make a fool of herself 
when it could do no good.” 

“She had more pluck than the lot of us put together!” exclaimed the squatter, 
looking from his wife to me with shining eyes. “As I am telling you, there were 
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all those weapons in the rack 
inside the store, and I felt sure 
Macturk hadn’t spotted them, 
though they were right in front 
of our eyes. It gave me palpi- 
tations to think of them, for I 
knew the revolvers were loaded, 
and I fancied I knew the 
natures of my men who were to 
be clapped in there beside them. 
I didn’t think they were the 
men to be locked up with loaded 
pistols and not use them the 
first chance they got; but I’m 
not so sure about it now. One 
of them in particular, however— 
young Pat O’Mara—was a wild 
Irishman, who could be trusted 
to do the mad thing in such a 
case ; and I had reasons outside 
my own skin for wanting no - “ ee 
mad doings that night. So I wie . = Ug 
fairly shuddered as I looked 

out of the tail of my eye at those 

shooting-irons ; and yet it never occurred to me to point them out to Macturk, for 

it didn’t come natural to be tamer with him than was actually necessary. Bless 
your life, he’d seen them for himself all the time, and I needn’t have bothered my 
head about shat; for as we were about to leave the store he turned to my wife and 
pointed to the opposite wall. 

“*T must ask you, madam, to be so very kind as to hand me those pretty things 
from the rack over yonder—for it might prove too strong a temptation to throw in 
your husband’s way,’ says he, with a tighter grasp on my arm ; ‘and even you, my 
dear madam, I must request to handle them by the barrels only.’ : 

“ And that was where Mrs. Spurling came out so strong, though she sits there 
and doesn’t half like hearing me say so. She took the rifle by the muzzle, in both 
hands, and passed it over; then the fowling piece ; then the revolvers, one in each 
hand, and I’m hanged if they trembled any more that they do now with those knitting 
! “That’s my wife, sir! And she and I marched out, arm in arm, with Macturk 








“She took. . . the revolvers, one in each hand.” 


needles ! 
and all those weapons on our heels ; and he made us show him the well next, and in 
he dropped them, one after the other, and the water splashed above ground after 
the gun and the rifle, the well was so full. Then he stood a bit away from us, and 
showed us his own revolvers—quite an ordinary brace they were, the most ordinary 
things about him. It was the first sight we’d had of them, and he only kept them 
out an instant. 

“«They’re as much as ever I want,’ he said, nodding in the direction of the well ; 
‘but to-night I shan’t want any at all. It is quite half-past seven, and it’s nearly 
dark. About time that most of your hands were back at the hut, isn’t it ?’ 

“*¢ About,’ said I. ‘And here comes one of them,’ I added, suddenly descrying 
a pair of white moleskins through the dark. ‘Shall I ask him about the rest ?’ 

* ¢ Certainly.’ 
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But I saw him feeling for his pistols as the man came up, and he stood just far 
enough away to watch us as he spoke. 

“* Are all you fellows back in the hut yet ?’ 

«Ves, sir, all but Pat,’ said the man, with his eye on Macturk. 

““« And where is Pat ?’ 

“*Can’t say ; may have gone to the township: you never know where you have 
Pat.’ 

“*Well, I want to speak to the lot o. you. Will you go back and fetch the 
others ?’ 

“Stop !’ cries Macturk, coming a stride nearer. ‘It seems I’m not so ill known 
in these parts, but one of your hands knows me. ‘Tell me, my fine fellow, who you 
think I am ?’ 

“My man stood and grinned. ‘I don’t think at all about it, mister,’ says he. 

You're our friend Macturk. And I’m proud to set eyes on you at last!’ 

“Vou can’t send this man back,’ said Macturk. ‘You must get the rest some 
other way.’ 

“*Not you!’ cries my man (who was no favourite with me). ‘They’d roll up 
like lambs to see you, Macturk! We’re proud of you in this colony, my sort are, and 

. Wwe wouldn’t touch you if we could, for we know you wouldn’t hurt us !’ 

. “T felt inclined to break that man in two, for being so ready to side with the 
bushranger, so to speak ; and to my wife’s face too, for she had never left me all 
this time. But if it came to that, I was siding with the bushranger myself, for I was 
game to give in to any extent rather than:spill blood. After all, too, the man had 
but spoken a truth which held good pretty well all over the colony in the days of the 
bushrangers. The best of them never touched a poor man’s pocket. They had 
little to gain by robbing him, but much by making him their friend. They even 

7 pandered to him, here and there, by acts of meretricious generosity, that got 
exaggerated as they spread, and won hearts in a goed deal more than half the huts 
in the Colony. On the other hand, let a man be suspected of betraying their 
whereabouts, or even of harbouring the police, and they would think nothing of shooting 
him in cold blood. ‘Thus the greatest difficulty our troopers had to contend with, in 
running these ruffians to earth, was the word of the inhabitants, who either did not 
choose or did not dare to speak the truth. They regarded a popular bushranger with 
a mixture of terror and hero-worship which held their tongues pretty tight until the 
man was dead, when they would sing his praises in a way that made you sick. Why, 
even you may remember how they went on about the Kellys. But Macturk was a 
greater favourite than ever Ned Kelly was, for he had a far finer manner with him, 
and a personal magnetism that fascinated you against all your better sense. So I 
felt tolerably certain that if this man of mine went back to the hut and told his mates 
who it was that had taken possession of the homestead, they’d roll up, as he said, 
like lambs. But Macturk himself was less trustful. 

““* You may mean that, my lad,’ said he, ‘but I’m worth two hundred pounds to 
the man that pots me, and I should be sorry to tempt ye.’ 

“My man was beautifully indignant. 

“¢ And do you think there’s a man of us would touch you for ¢hat?’ he sang out. 
‘If one of us did, he’d be lynched before ever he saw a note of it, I’ll swear to that !’ 
And indeed that was pretty much the feeling. 

“* You may swear till you’re blue in the face—there’s not the man alive that I’d 
trust out of my sight,’ says Macturk, with one for me in the corner of his eye ; and 
without more ado he took the enthusiast by the arm, and clapped him into my store. 
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He had left us standing 
in the yard, but we felt his — 
eye was on us all the time, eh SAT ee ee 
and that his revolver would 
be too, if we stirred ; and 
for my part I never in my 
life felt less anxious to 
show a high spirit. So 
there we stood, and watched 
Macturk peep into the 
kitchen on his way back 
to us, and purchase our 
Chinese cook, body and 
soul, by threatening him 
with a revolver in each 
hand. We saw it in the 
red light of the kitchen, 
and we laughed, though it 
was Macturk’s one’ wanton 
trick that night. In a 
little he came back to us, 
and consulted me about 
getting the other men 
down from the hut. It 
ended in our going up 
there together, and he 
marched them down in 
front of him like a mob 
of sheep, with me at his 
side feeling a bit of a cur at last; but I had my wife to consider, and it panned 
out badly enough for us as it was. 

“ However, the thing was done, and the men weren’t hard on me, for 
they understood well enough. . What’s more, I’m inclined to think they enjoyed 
being in the hands of the great Macturk, even to feeling it an honour. In any 
case they went into that store like children—all except Pat O’Mara, who had 
never come back. And they behaved like children, and good ones, while 
there; but I never thought that Pat would have been just the same if he’d 
been in it too, for he didn’t know what fear was, and he had an extraordinary 
affection for my wife. He is devoted to her to this day. I am anxious about 
him, by the way, but not half so anxious as I was that night, when I had visions 
of him turning up at any minute, and showing fight without consulting anybody. 
Moreover, it was evident that Macturk had him on his mind as well. I heard 
him questioning the men about him before he locked them up, and afterwards he 
came to me. 

«See here, Boss,’ says he, ‘ what sort of a cove’s your young friend Pat O’What’s- 
his-name, when he’s at home? Which ’twould be a dam’ sight better for him if he 
was now !’ he muttered to himself. 

**¢ Pat ?’ said I, stopping to think ; and I decided to tell him like a book. ‘ He’s 
a young scatter-brain who doesn’t know what fear is, and for some reasons I wish 
he was safe in there with the rest; but for some I don’t. He’d be sure to show 
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“Threatening our Chinese cook with a revolver in each hand.’ 
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fight before the night was over, if he was there. But the Lord knows what he'll do 
when he turns up and finds out how matters stand !’ 

“*His blood be on his own head,’ said Macturk. ‘They tell me they think 
he must have gone to the township. Let’s. hope, for his skin’s sake, that he stays 
there till morning.’ 

**T did hope so—with all my heart. 

“T must just give you some impression of the night we three had together ; then 
you shall hear what happened after all. It was not quite what I expected of 
that particular young fellow; but you must hear everything and then judge for 
yourself. 

“We had supper immediately. Our Chinaman cook dished it, and waited on us 
with his legs shaking under him like drumsticks. He could see, and so could I, 
from the head of the table, that our guest was eating with a revolver lying in his 
lap, on his napkin; but, from motives of delicacy for which I still like Macturk, the 
weapon was studiously concealed from my wife, who sat facing the bushranger. 
Indeed, they talked to one another across the table in a way that made me marvel. 
My wife shakes her head; but don’t you pay any attention to her. I tell you 
she was as cool as Macturk himself, and a long chalk cooler than I was, from start 
to finish. 

“After supper was cleared away, the Chinkee was shoved into the store among 
the others, who were sitting about like stuck pigs, listening hard-all to anything 
they could hear through the door, and never dreaming of rebellion. I reckoned we 
should have found Pat half-way through the skylight, had he been one of them. 
But Macturk seemed to have forgotten Pat’s existence, and now the three of us 
came out here, and he and I smoked cigars and yarned away like long-lost brothers. 
That is to say, Macturk did the -yarning while we listened; and there’s no doubt 
but what ’twas the most interesting conversation that ever was heard in this verandah. 
He told us all about the way he’d stuck up a bank here and a mail-coach there, 
with once or twice an entire township, to say nothing of stations three times the 
size of ours ; and what had been his best hauls and his narrowest squeaks. There 
wasn’t a clean crime he’d committed but what he told us something about it, as 
he sat down there on the edge of the verandah and smoked cigars, with one eye 
on me and the other on the store door. He’d left the dining-room one wide open, 
with a lamp burning inside, and he was boss of the situation where he sat. Trust 
him for that: if the store door had been burst open while we were out here he 
could have sat tight where he was and potted the first man that came through. It 
was a lovely night, I recollect, with the Southern Cross just over the highest point 
of the range, and every star like a stab in the crust of hell; but there was no moon. 
The locusts were chirruping all round the house ; they seemed to burst out whenever 
Macturk made a pause, just as if they were cheering him. Of course they were at 
it all the time, only we could listen to nothing but his nibs and his yarns. I 
remember him telling us that he only came to stations when he wanted a new 
horse or saddle, and that his fancy was to combine pleasure with business on those 
occasions. And we laughed, because somehow we seemed to have grown quite friendly 
with the chap, in spite of ourselves ; but that was his way. He had the most taking 
way with him that ever I met with in mortal man: so amusing and so _ pathetic 
turn about, with the air of an outcast who should by rights have been a king, and 
yet so considerate in little things all the time, more particularly in the smallest 
dealings with Mrs. Spurling. It was his way of asking her to play, when we went 
inside again, that saved him asking twice; and he sat and listened like a mouse, 
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with his eyes half closed, like the gentleman he was, who’d missed fire the deuce 
knows how ! 

“And yet the wary professional side of him was wide awake the whole time. 
I'll tell you how we knew. My wife had played him two or three soft little things—I 
could whistle them now, though I forget their names—when Macturk ups and asks 
for a galop, and she was to play it as loud as ever she knew how. So she gave 
her piano a proper warming, and at the top of the row Macturk crept up to 
the store door, made me follow with the lamp—got the wife to bang away louder 
than ever—flung open the door, and had his revolvers at the men’s heads before I 
had time to guess what it was he was up to. It seemed he had heard a noise and 
suspected mischief. But the men were only ragging the unfortunate Chinkee ; 
escape and resistance were as far from their minds as ever. He threatened them 
for that, however, telling the Chinkee to sing out the next time he was touched, 
and he’d shoot the man that dared molest his prisoner, so help him Almighty God. 
It was a brave Lit of swagger, but nothing else; yet it went down even with my 
wife and me, such was the glamour of the fellow, and there’s no denying we thought 
the more of him when the door was slammed and locked, and all three of us were 
together once more. 

‘Well, we had no more music, for by this time it was after midnight (when 
we looked at the clock), and Macturk himself shut up the piano and thanked Mrs. 
Spurling for the treat she had given him. It was he, too, who wanted her to go 
off to bed and leave the two of us sitting up; but my wife wouldn’t hear of it, 
for she has always had a notion that when trouble’s going her place is by my 
side, and I’ve never been able to get this idea out of her head. So there the three 
of us were stuck, and for a ‘time things hung fire. The yarns had run dry, and 
Macturk seemed to consider it as much as his life was worth to moisten them 
with whiskey. So I wouldn’t touch any either; but after a bit we brewed some 
tea, and that cheered us up. Mrs. Spurling had forty winks over the fire, and 
as for me and Macturk, you may think it odd, but we started to play poker. It was 
his suggestion. So were the points, which were higher than I could afford; but 
I thought I might as well be robbed this way as another, for of course I never 
thought of winning and being paid. Yet win I did, and Macturk paid up like a 
man. He had more ready money on him than I’ve ever seen in the bush, where you 
may say that cheques are the only currency of any account; and he lost it all but 
what he’d stowed away in another pocket and sworn not to touch. So then he 
offs with his diamond ring, and says how he took it from a coffee-coloured Jew 
in the Sydney coach, and he spits on it for luck, and rattles it down on the table 
to plank against all my winnings. I may be a receiver of stolen property, but I’ve 
worn that ring ever since.” 

And the squatter held out his hand, so that the sun hit the ring on his 
weather-beaten finger and rebounded in spikes of fire. But his eyes were far away 
in his story. 

“ How I managed to win, dear knows. It must have been the merest luck, for 
as I took my last hand, what should I see at the window but Pat’s face leering in 
at us! He looked as white as paper, but there was a murderous light in his eyes that 
set me on gunpowder for what might happen next moment. I looked at Macturk : 
he was screwing up his face over his cards ; and I was able to give Pat a single shake, 
that sent his head from the window without being seen. But when the ring was on 
my finger, and we had shaken hands, I said to Macturk,— 

“¢Get out your shooter: I’m going to the door.’ 


- “He'd shoot the man that dared molest his prisoner.” 














THE MAN THAT SHOT MACTURK. 


“«*My wife was kneeling over Macturk, and | knelt too.” 


‘I was there before he could answer, but I felt that he was covering me as I stood 
and called on Pat by his name, imploring him to come in if he was anywhere about. 
But devil an answer gave Pat, nor could I lay eyes on him in the dark, half blind as 
I was from the lights of the room. Of course Macturk wanted to know what I'd 
heard or seen ; otherwise he didn’t seem in the least disturbed. 

“When I'd fairly given it up, I turned round and told him it was a step I’d heard 
on the verandah. 4 

*** Can you swear to it ?’ said he. 

“*N—no, I can’t,’ said I, not wanting poor Pat to be unearthed and shot if he 
raised a finger, as he was pretty safe to do. 

““«There was no step,’ said Macturk. ‘I’ve got the longest ears in the Colony, 
and I heard nothing at all.’ 

“*So there was an end of the matter; but after that Macturk locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket, and I pulled down the blind, which had somehow been 
forgotten, and the clock on the chimneypiece struck three. 

“The night was dragging through. Between three and four Macturk lay down 
on the sofa; it was then he told us he slept with one eye open. I’m glad he didn’t 
sleep with it on the door he had just locked. For I saw the handle turning as he lay 
and dozed, and I knew that it was that young fool Pat trying the door. 

“Pat was the trouble! But for him I should have been as easy as my wife, who 
had no idea he was about. Her only anxiety was Macturk, and he had ceased to be 
one, he was behaving so prettily. Then, I had won his ring, and evidently I was to 
stick to it, which would pay for any horse he liked to take in the morning. It was 
amazing treatment at the hands of a bushranger—hands that had blood on them 
too, as I have said. But poor Pat! Well, now I'll tell you.” 

He leant forward in his chair. Mrs. Spurling had put down her knitting, and 
was looking now at her husband, now at me. I scented the end. 

“ Macturk cut the night shorter than I had dared to hope. At 4.30 he hauled 
out the Chinkee to cook him his breakfast. Poor devil, he might have known 
his last hour was come, he ate it so heartily! Then we left the house—the 
VoL. VII.—No. 29. 8 
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wite still with us—Macturk in the middle. We were going straight to the horse 
paddock. Macturk was in great form after his breakfast, apologising to my wife with 
the grandest air, digging me in the ribs and telling me / hadn’t come so badly out 
of it after all (meaning with his ring), and saying again and again that it was the 
best night ever he’d put in on a matter of business. ‘Then he gave a sigh at his 
way of life, and my wife seized the opportunity to put in an earnest word that had 
been troubling her all the night ; and in his gay familiar way—it never struck me to 
resent it—he ran his arm round her waist, and bent down to thank her. I'll swear 
it was only to thank her ; but next moment he was spread out in the grass, with a 
bullet in his middle. I gave a look round, and there was the smoke hanging about 
a little low bush that I’ll show you presently, and Pat O’Mara running up to us, 
trailing an old musket he’d found in the men’s hut. He’d a gaping face on him 
that showed the nerves all newly snapped inside. It seemed he was in doubt 
after all as to whether he’d done right or wrong. He had been lying in wait half 
the night. 

“ My wife was kneeling over Macturk, and I knelt too. But he pushed us aside 
to get a fair view of the man who had shot him. And never shall I forget the 
burning seorn in his eyes, nor the withering curl of his lips and nostrils, as he 
fixed on Pat the look that probably gave the last push to the poor young 
fellow’s reason. 

“* Vou ——, you!’ he said, a mouthful of blood coming up with the words. 
‘You might have given me a show!’ 

“He was dead, but I was listening at his heart, when there was a click behind 
me ; and there was Pat cocking his musket and pointing it at his own head. I struck 
at the barrel, and the bullet he had just slipped in passed through the brim of his 
wideawake.” 

Mr. Spurling stood up and stretched himself. 

“Faith,” said he, “it’s almost a pity I struck .so soon! The man has never 
been like other people from that day to this. The country-side would give him no 

; peace about it. Macturk 
haunted him too; so the 
thing hit from within and 
from without. We had to 
get him police protection 
for a time ; but, poor chap, 

\,, all the police in Christen- 
“2 dom couldn’t protect him 
from himself. He went 
off his head by fits and 
starts ; he isn’t wholly off 
it now. He isn’t much 
good to me, but I couldn’t 
turn him away. After 
all, he only did what was 
right and proper; but he 
was made to think other- 
wise, and Heaven knows 
what effect your likeness 
to Macturk has had upon 
“‘He fell on his knecs to me,” him. Shall we go and 
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look for him now? And I'll show you the place where it all happened ; it’s behind 


the house.” 


We found the poor wretch cowering in the scrub. He fell on his knees to me, 
and, with the tears running down his cheeks, asked me to forgive him. It was at 
last brought home to him that I was not Macturk. And we left him tootling on a 
penny whistle, which, it appeared, was his safety-valve whenever his emotions proved 
too much for him. 

“For doing his duty!” I said, as we walked back to the homestead. ‘Surely, 
in the long run, you saw that it was the proper thing to do, and were grateful to this 
poor fellow, rather than otherwise ?” 

“T can never be that,” said my host sadly. ‘ His shot killed two lives: our 
only child was born—and died—that day. As for Macturk, there is no doubt that 
Pat performed a public service in shooting him like a dog. He only got his 
deserts, after all. And, mind you, though the glamour of the fellow was a kind of 
spell over my wife and me the night we had him here, there was a great lot of 
humbug about him when all is told. See this ring? I wear it in memory of a 
celebrated scoundrel. But it is no more a diamond than I am.” 


E. W. HorNuNG. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 





OF TRAFALGAR. 


PART: ii. 


HE first attempt to carry out his general design 
was made by Napoleon in the winter of 1803. 
At this time Cornwallis, with some twenty war- 
ships, was blockading Brest and a French fleet 
under Ganteaume of about equal force ; a small 
squadron was blockading Rochefort, opposed 
to a squadron also small; Nelson was holding 
La Touche Tréville in check, with a fleet of 
from ten to eleven sail of the line against a 
fleet of much the same proportions ; and Pellew 
was keeping fast the French squadron, which 
had entered the Spanish port of Ferrol. At 
this season of the year Mediterranean storms 
sometimes compelled the abandonment of the 
blockade of Toulon; Nelson’s ships had suffered much from bad weather; La 
Touche Tréville was the ablest of the French admirals; and the First Consul’s 
plan was formed on these facts before him. He directed La Touche to get out 
of Toulon, eluding Nelson in thick or heavy weather; the Frenchman was next 
to pass through the Straits, to rally a French war-ship at Cadiz, and then, hastening 
northward, to raise the blockade of Rochefort, where five French ships of the line 
were assembled. Rallying this squadron, La Touche was to make for Boulogne 
with sixteen sail of the line; and this force Napoleon believed would suffice to 
cover the flotilla in crossing the Channel, and would enable him to land his army 

~on our shores. The main operation of La Touche, however, was to be assisted 
by feints and false attacks, in order to surprise and blind the enemy—expedients 
in which Napoleon has had no equal. Nelson, in the Mediterranean, was inclined 
to think that the French fleet at Toulon would sail for Egypt, should it succeed 
in escaping his watch; and the First Consul took the most minute precautions 
—remarkable specimens of his deep craftiness—to make it seem probable, even to 
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the most sapacious minds, that the desti- 
nation of La Touche was the East. 
Ganteaume at Brest was, at the same time, 
if not to break out, to make every effort 
to keep Cornwallis close to the port; and 
reports were spread far and wide that the 
French fleet at Brest was to carry an army to 
invade Ireland, as had actually happened 
in 1796. By these means the decisive 
attack of La ‘Touche was to be seconded 
by demonstrations on either flank of the 
theatre of operations as a whole; and 
Napoleon hoped that, in this way, his 
enemy would lose his strategic advantage, 
and be distracted by a skilful offensive 
movement, and that he would successfully 
attain his object. 

It seems doubtful, when we think of 
Trafalgar, if La Touche’s squadron of sixteen war-ships would have been strong enough 
to cope with our Channel fleet and, at the same time, to protect the flotilla, even had 
it succeeded in reaching Boulogne. This plan, however, was comparatively simple and 
easy ; and an able and impartial French seaman has described it as the best of 
Napoleon’s projects.* Various circumstances, however, stood in the way of even 
attempting to carry out this design. ‘The conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, Pichegru 
and Moreau engrossed for some months the First Consul’s mind ; the Consulate was 
replaced by the Empire ; and, most important of all, La ‘Touche died, the only really 
bold and able admiral of France. The Emperor, as he is now to be called, formed 
his second plan in the autumn of 1804; and, if different in most important 
points from the first, it was founded on the same essential conceptions. By this time 
the skilful but faint-hearted Villeneuve had succeeded La Touche in command at 
Toulon ; and Ganteaume, it appears, had got out to sea, once at least, from Brest, 
escaping Cornwallis. Relying on this fact, and also because Napoleon, recollecting 
the events of the Nile, had more faith in Ganteaume than in Villeneuve, the 
principal operation was entrusted to Ganteaume, while Villeneuve at Toulon and 
Missiessy at Rochefort were to play subordinate parts only. According to this plan 
Ganteaume was to leave Brest, having embarked a considerable military force ; he 
was to make next a descent on Ireland; and—other alternatives having been left 
open to him—he was to sail thence for the decisive point at Boulogne, to : protect 
the flotilla with twenty war-ships at least, and to cover the passage of the invading 
army. As in the case, however, of the first project, powerful diversions were to 
help the main effort: Villeneuve was to get out of Toulon, and Missiessy of 
Rochefort ; and the two admirals were to cross the Atlantic to make a raid on the 
South American coasts, to appear in force in the West Indies, and—strange irony 
of fate—to seize St. Helena. They were then to return to European waters, and 
finally to cast anchor at Rochefort, having released the squadron shut up in Ferrol 
—this position evidently having been arranged in order to threaten Cornwallis at 
Brest and to facilitate Ganteaume’s movement. The enemy was thus again to be 
menaced on both flanks, while Ganteaume was to make the all-important attack. 





Cornwallis. 


* De La Gravitre, ‘‘Guerres Maritimes,” p. 87: ‘‘ De toutes les transformations qu'avait déja 
subies le plan de I’Empereur, de toutes celles qu’il devait subir encore, celle-ci était assurément la 
plus heureuse.” 
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This plan had a beginning of success, but ultimately it altogether failed, and 
it was ominous of events that followed. Missiessy effected his escape from 
Rochefort, and made good his way to the West Indies, but he accomplished little 
or nothing by this diversion. Villeneuve, too, got out of Toulon, in January 1805 ; 
but a storm scattered his fleet, not inured to the sea, and he put back in a 
miserable plight. Meanwhile Ganteaume, who was not to stir until his colleagues 
were on the Atlantic, remained inactive and shut up in Brest; and he made no 
attempt to fulfil his mission. On the other hand, Nelson, on the look-out between 
the coasts of Sardinia and Spain, but watching ‘Toulon as the central point, did 
not prevent Villeneuve from reaching the sea; and the great English admiral, when 
apprised of the escape of his foe, directed his ships towards Egypt in the first 
instance, deceived by Napoleon’s profound wiles, though he was off Toulon again, 
on the watch, before Villeneuve made an attempt to move. 

These events showed the difficulties of the French enterprise, if promising, in 
some measure, on paper; yet they are chiefly of interest as presaging the future. 
Villeneuve was full of hope when he assumed his command: he declared that he 
would do anything to please the Emperor; and he undoubtedly worked hard— 
for he was a skilful officer—to organise and improve the fleet at Toulon. But he 
was essentially a weak and desponding man; in his case, as in that of most feeble 
natures, the hot fit was followed by the cold, and he became alarmed at the state 
of his squadron and the perils of the weighty task before him. Some of his ships 
were hastily built, and bad; the officers, confined to a blockaded port, had little 
or no experience of the sea; the crews were inefficient and crowded with men 
unable to reef a sail or to go aloft; and the gunnery practice was poor and feeble. 
His fears were succeeded by absolute despair * when he was compelled to put back 
to port: he prayed that he might be relieved from his command, and undoubtedly 
he was unequal to it. Nelson, on the contrary, though some of his ships were by 
no means in a good condition, was at the head of a fleet which, as has been 
said, “could go anywhere and do anything.” His captains and their crews had 
become perfect in every part of their calling during the long blockade; their feats 
of seamanship were perhaps unrivalled ; they were thoroughly trained in the work 
of fighting; and their leader was inspired by the complete confidence which 
genius, skill and victory alone can give. The great British sailor called the Toulon 
fleet “his own,” although in numbers it was not less than his squadron; and he 
had marked it down as his easy prey could he but once bring it to a decisive 
action—an opinion completely shared by Villeneuve. Under conditions like these 
the profound strategy of Napoleon seemed almost foredoomed to failure. 

The Emperor, meantime, had, for a moment, thought of abandoning his design 





* Villeneuve, ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence,” extracts from which will be found in De la Graviére’s 
work, should be studied with care. We quote a few passages which show the unfortunate Admiral’s 
state of mind at this moment. ‘‘ Des vaisseaux équipés ainsi, faibles en matelots, encombrés de 
troupes, ayant des gréements vieux et de mauvaise qualitéy qui, au moindre vent, cassent leurs mats 
et dechirent leurs voiles . . . sont hors d’état de rien entreprendre. . . . Je ne crains pas de vous 
assurer qu’il n’y a que honte et confusion a recueillir 4 ce métier. . . . Je verrais avec bien de plaisir 
que ’Empereur me donnat un successeur.” 

+ We have referred to passages in Villeneuve’s letters: they may be compared with passages in 
those of Nelson; the contrast portends Trafalgar. At this time the two fleets had hardly exchanged 
ashot. ‘‘Our weather-beaten ships, I have no fears, will make their sides like a plum-pudding. . . I 
hink woe be to the Frenchman the Victory gets alongside of !... If I lose Sardinia, I lose a 
French fleet. . . . I would die ten thousand deaths rather than give up my command when the 
enemy is expected to be every day at sea... . These gentlemen are not accustomed to a Gulf of 
Lyons gale, which we have buffeted for twenty-one months and not carried away a spar. I sincerely 
hope they will soon be in a state to put to sea again.” 
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of invading England, and had planned a great expedition to the East, intent on 
India, as he had been in 1798. He soon, however, returned to his former 
project ; and, notwithstanding a ‘double rebuff, addressed himself to his task with 
: unflagging energy. A favourable circumstance greatly encouraged his hopes. Spain, 
his willing satellite during many years, had become involved in a war with England ; 
and the whole naval resources of the Spanish monarchy were placed at the disposal 
of the ruler of France. By the first months of 1805, the combined squadrons of 
France and Spain, if we survey the theatre of operations from Holland to Toulon, 
were superior in numbers, at least, to those of England ; and this seemed to Napoleon 
of the happiest augury. But if the French fleets were in every respect inferior to 
those of the “ mistress of the seas,” that of Spain was by many degrees worse, and, in 
fact, was in a state of decrepitude. Some of the Spanish war-ships, no doubt, were 
fine vessels, specimens of the prosperous reign of Charles III. ; but all, or nearly 
all, were ill rigged, badly armed, wretchedly manned and commanded ; and they 
were unfit alike for manceuvring and fighting. Napoleon, indeed, was not ignorant 
of this; and he calculated that two Spanish ships of the line were only equal to one 
Frenchman ; though, owing to his want of technical knowledge, and in some measure 
to his overweening confidence, he never really understood, or would never acknowledge, 
how enormous was the difference, as instruments of war, between the fleets he directed 
and those of his enemy.* On the other hand, the Mediterranean squadron of Nelson 
only illustrated the complete ascendency of the naval forces of England at this period. 
The ships were beaten by storms and buffeted by the waves; but the deficiency 
in the crews had been supplied as the war recalled the merchant seamen to their 
ports; and from Nelson down to the lowest officer, and thence to the gunners, 
sailors and marines, they were incomparably superior to those of France and 
of Spain. 

Trusting, however, to seemingly greater strength, Napoleon formed his last 
combination—the grandest, the boldest, and the most promising, if destined to end 
in the rout of Trafalgar. Strategically it was a conception of the first order; but 
its author overrated his own resources, and underestimated those of his enemy. 
According to this plan, Villeneuve was to leave Toulon again with a squadron of 
eleven war-ships, equal to that of Nelson; he was to rally the French ship still 
at Cadiz, and six Spanish sail of the line in that port; he was to cross the Atlantic 
and reach the French Antilles, where Missiessy, with five sail of the line, was expected 
to effect a junction with him. At the head thus of twenty-three war-ships—attendant 
frigates we nowhere reckon—he was to await the arrival of Ganteaume, who was 
to break the blockade of Brest with twenty-one war-ships—the blockading force was 
not so numerous for a time; and Ganteaume was then, if possible, to appear off 
Ferrol, to drive off the small blockading squadron, to rally the fleet assembled at 
that port, five French sail of the line and four Spanish ; and with the collective array 
to make for the West Indies, to join Villeneuve, and to assume the supreme command. 
An immense Armada would thus be brought together—from thirty-nine to fifty-nine 


* The state of the Spanish navy, an important consideration in judging the Campaign of Trafalgar, 
is attested by incontrovertible evidence, which should be studied. Nelson wrote thus of it: ‘‘ They 
have four first-rates in commission at Cadiz, and very fine ships, but shockingly manned. . . . Iam 
certain if our six barges’ crews, who are picked men, had got on board one of their first-rates, they 
would have taken her.” Admiral Escano gives us this account of the Spanish seamen: ‘* Les 
matelots auraient di étre plus militaires et mieux exercés. . . . Ceux-la, je n’oserais dire quils 
ont fait leur devoir. On peut méme assurer qu’ils se sont montrés trés lent 4 manceuvrer, et qu’ils ont 
réparé trés peu d’avaries dans le gréement.” Jurien De La Graviere, ‘‘Guerres Maritimes,” ii. 232. As 
we shall see, the unfortunate Villeneuve complained repeatedly of the Spanish squadron under his 
command, 
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ships of the line, taking 
the chances at the worst 
and the best ;* and Gan- 
teaume, directing the great 
force, was to recross the 
Atlantic, to enter the 
Channel, and to make 
straightway for the leaguer 
of Boulogne. If this 
concentration, or anything 
like it— alternatives, as 
before — were presented, 
no British fleet probably 
could interfere with suc- 
cess; and the passage of 
the flotilla would be 
rendered certain. ‘The 
“mperor, however, did 
not spare his usual de- 
vices to conceal his pur- 





pose: every effort was 
made to confirm Nelson 
in the idea that Villeneuve 
was to go to the East; 
and the intended direction 
of the two fleets of Ville- 
neuve and Ganteaume, to 
the West Indies, was in 
the nature of a huge flank 
attack. Napoleon calcu- 
lated that, by this deep-laid strategy, he would annihilate the advantage of the central 
position and of the interior lines held by the British fleets, and would have an irresistible 
naval force in the Channel, where the decisive blow was to be dealt to England. A, 

The first move in the Emperor’s. great game was promising, and full of hope 
for the future. Villeneuve was out of Toulon by March 3oth, having once more 
escaped from the grasp of Nelson; he was off Cadiz on April 7th, having rallied 
the French war-ship in the roads, and being ultimately followed by the six Spaniards ; 
and he reached Martinique on May r4th, without having met a single real accident. 
He was now in command of eighteen sail of the line; but he was not joined by 
Missiessy’s squadron, which, contrary to orders, had returned to Europe; and thus 
a support he expected had been withdrawn from him. He had, however, been so 
far successful ; yet the unfortunate chief had become again desponding. Some of 
his ships had proved very bad sailers; the Spanish ships were execrably manned ; 
the voyage across the Atlantic had been slow,t and the spectre of Nelson in supposed 


te 


Nelson's Chair, in the possession of Mr. Nelson Ward. 


* The numbers would stand thus: Villeneuve and the Toulon fleet, 11 ; the French and Spanish 
ships at Cadiz, 7; Missiessy, 5; Ganteaume and the Brest fleet, 21 ; and the Ferrol fleet, 15 : in all 
59. If Missiessy and the Ferrol squadron be deducted, the numbers would be 39. 

7 See Villeneuve’s Diary, De la Graviére, ii. 336: ‘‘Ma navigation a été bien lente par la 
marche détestable de plusieurs vaisseaux.” And again (De la Graviére, ii. 108), Villeneuve and 
Beurnonville describe the Spanish ships and crews as “‘les plus misérables batiments, 4 l'exception 
de PArgonauta, qu’on eit jamais envoyés 4 la mer.” As to the crews, they were “une racaille 
épouvantable.”’ 
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pursuit haunted the imagination of the faint-hearted Frenchman, though Nelson 
had only eleven ships off Toulon. Villeneuve took part in some petty operations 
while awaiting the advent of Ganteaume from Brest; but Napoleon’s enterprise had 
in the meantime received a check of supreme importance. 

Partly owing to the continuance of prolonged calms, but principally to the 
stringency of the blockade, and to the known excellence of the fleet of Cornwallis,* 
Ganteaume had been unable to leave Brest; and the grand combination of raising 
the blockades of Brest and Ferrol, and of joining Villeneuve in the West Indies, 
with a collective fleet of overwhelming strength—the finest part of the scheme— 
had been wholly frustrated. 

The Emperor now formed another project, but this was infinitely less hopeful 
than his latest plan, though in some degree a modification of it, and, in fact, it was 
attended with many hazards. According to this, Ganteaume was to remain at Brest 
if he could not get out. by May 2oth, and Villeneuve was to undertake the principal 
part in the operations on the vast field of manceuvre. Villeneuve was to leave 
the West Indies on an appointed day, when it had become evident that Ganteaume 
could not join him; he was to recross the Atlantic and raise the blockade of 
Ferrol ; and then, having assembled a great fleet, he was to make for Brest and 
to rally Ganteaume ; and the two Admirals, having joined hands, were to over- 
power or elude the fleet of Cornwallis, to sail up the Channel in irresistible force, 
and to protect the flotilla on its way from Boulogne. Here again variations were 
suggested, but this was the essence of the scheme; and Admiral Magon was 
despatched, with two sail of the line, to give Villeneuve his neW orders, thus increasing 
Villeneuve’s squadron to twenty warships. 

This important modification of Napoleon’s scheme, the inevitable result of the 
steady skill of Cornwallis in detaining Ganteaume at Brest, was of evil omen for 
the Emperor’s success. The general concentration of the Allied fleets was to take 
place, not across the Atlantic, thousands of miles away from the British squadrons, 
but near Brest, within easy reach of them; and this violation of a great principle 
of war, that you should not assemble your forces in the face of a foe, was obviously 
attended with grave danger.t Meanwhile Nelson had been doing all that man 
could do to render Villeneuve’s operations fruitless. He had been, it would seem, 
ill served by his frigates} with reference to the escape of the French Admiral ; 
and he had placed his fleet in a position between Sardinia and the African coast, in 
order to follow and come up with Villeneuve, whether making for Egypt or the Straits. 
But it was not until April 16th, when Villeneuve was far away on the ocean, that 
Nelson heard of the direction taken by the French fleet—that it had passed Gibraltar, 
and was in the Atlantic, bound, in all probability, for the West Indies. Nelson’s 
resolution was at once taken, with the energy and determination of a great captain. 
He had not fathomed Napoleon’s deep-laid designs, but he made up his mind to 
chase and attack Villeneuve, whatever might be the Frenchman’s object,—true in 
this to the principle that, if success is likely, you should always endeavour to defeat 


* Captain Mahan (‘‘ Sea Power,” ii. 150) points out correctly that Napoleon committed at this point 
a distinct mistake. The fleet of Cornwallis was for a short time reduced to fifteen sail of the line 
against twenty-one of Ganteaume. The French admiral wished to break out and fight; but the 
Emperor, true to the strategy of evasion, would not let him. 

+ ‘Il est de principe que les réunions des divers corps d’armée ne doivent jamais se faire prés 
de l’ennemi” (Napoleon, ‘‘Comment.” vi., p. 336, ed. 1867). The main principles of strategy are the 
same whether the operations be on land or at sea. 

t Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,” ii. 152. It may be remarked here that Captain Mahan easily surpasses 
all other writers in describing the strategy of the Campaign of Trafalgar. 
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your enemy. He was detained, however, for weeks by contrary winds ; and it was 
not until May 11th, when his enemy was already near Martinique, that Nelson had 
left European waters. He took with him ten sail of the line only, having left one 
behind to protect a convoy; and though he expected to join a small English 
squadron under Cochrane, cruising off the West Indies, he set off in pursuit of 
Villeneuve with an inferiority of force in numbers which he knew was immense. 
This consideration, however, did not in the least abate the great seaman’s confidence 
of assured victory, could he only bring his antagonist to bay. “Take you a 
Frenchman apiece,” said he to his captains, “and leave me the Spaniards: when 
I haul down my colours I expect you to do the same; and not till then.” 

Nelson crowded all sail in his chase westwards, and gained eight days on the 
slow-moving enemy-—-a sign of the absolute superiority of British seamanship. He 
was at Barbadoes on June 4th, finding Cochrane there with two ships of the line, 
his squadron being thus raised to twelve ; and, curiously enough, Villeneuve at this 
moment was, with his twenty sail of the line, approaching Barbadoes from Martinique. 
“normous as was the preponderance of the Allies in numbers, there can be little 
doubt that, had Nelson met them, the fleet of Villeneuve would have been so 
crippled that Napoleon’s plan would have proved abortive owing to Nelson’s 
admirable daring and resource. But at this juncture, a fa'se report that the enemy 
had steered towards Trinidad had induced Nelson, greatly against his will, to make 
southwards towards the Gulf of Paria; and as Villeneuve was not found there, 
the British fleet had been diverted in its chase, and a fine opportunity had been 
lost. Nelson now turned northwards at once, endeavouring to come up with 
Villeneuve ; but, with the ill fortune which dogged him in these operations, he once 
more missed his expected quarry. Villeneuve, terrified at the approach of Nelson, 
had, after capturing a great merchant convoy, made sail from near Antigua for the 
seas of Europe, his purpose being to comply with the Emperor’s order to raise 
the blockade of Ferrol and to join Ganteaume at Brest. But he was in such 
alarm that he did not wait in the West Indies the appointed time—a sign of 
timidity and weakness, if no harm followed ; and he made for the Azores, where he 
hoped to meet frigates which he had detached to land troops at Guadeloupe—a 
false step, that had bad results. Again baffled, Nelson hastened after his foe with 
eleven sail of the line only, having left one to join Cochrane behind; but, ignorant, 
as we have said, of Napoleon’s designs—such is the great advantage of the offensive 
in war—he believed that Villeneuve was standing for Toulon, and he made for the 
Straits from across the Atlantic, steering thus away from the true direction. With 
perfect forethought, nevertheless, he despatched a brig, the Caréewx, to inform the 
Admiralty that Villeneuve was on his way to Europe ; and this move, in the events 
that followed, contributed most powerfully to the ultimate result. 


PART IIL. 
WHILE Villeneuve and Nelson were thus steering for Europe upon divergent courses, 
Napoleon had been maturing his project. No one knew better than that con- 
summate warrior how hazardous it would be to try to concentrate a great Armada 
in the Bay of Biscay, within reach of the British squadrons; and he laboured hard 
to lure them away from their stations. He set off for Italy, to conceal his purpose, 
spread reports of French expeditions of all kinds, and seems to have thought for a 
time that the enemy’s fleets would make for the East and the West Indies, leaving 
the entrance to the Channel open. In this, however, he was wholly mistaken: the 
Admiralty, suspecting perhaps his design, maintained the blockades of Brest, of 
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Rochefort, and Ferrol, and held fast to the central position and the interior lines 
they had kept from the first; and the Emperor’s wiles were in this respect baffled. 
Another incident ere long occurred, which deceived him even in a greater degree : 
the Carieux arrived at Plymouth on July 7th, giving intelligence of the fleet of 
Villeneuve ; and within forty-eight hours orders were on the way to raise the 
blockades of Rochefort and Ferrol, so that Admiral Calder, with fifteen sail of 
the line, should have a force at sea to encounter Villeneuve before the Allies 
reached European waters—a move as brilliant us that of the youthful Bonaparte 
when he broke up from Mantua to attack Wurmser.* Villeneuve, meanwhile, had 
been drawing near; but partly because his ships remained bad sailers, and partly 
because he ought not to have gone near the Azores, his progress had been 
extremely slow ; and Calder had just time enough to stop him.t ‘The hostile fleets 
met on July 22nd; the action was halting and indecisive, though two Spanish sail 
of the line were captured; and neither Villeneuve nor Calder tried to renew it. 
Villeneuve now made for Vigo, while Calder sailed in a northerly direction towards 
Brest; and Villeneuve, having left three of his worst ships at Vigo, successfully 
made good his way to Ferrol, taking with him fifteen sail of the line. He reached 
that port on August 1st, and found there fourteen sail of the line, in part Spanish, 
in part French ; having thus, largely owing to Calder’s fault, accomplished a very 
important part of his mission. Fortune, too, favoured the French in another respect : 
the Rochefort squadron, five sail of the line, which had returned from the West 
Indies, had put to sea when the blockade was raised ; and—at this moment under 
the command of Lallemand, for Napoleon had justly removed Missiessy—it was 
not many leagues away from Villeneuve, with orders, it would seem, to make for 
Vigo. There was good hope, therefore, that Villeneuve’s fleet would be not less 
than thirty-four war-ships | when he should make an attempt to join Ganteaume 
at Brest. 
The importance of these operations may be gathered from the facts that Napoleon 
sent a message of high praise to Villeneuve for having entered Ferrol in safety— 
beaten tactically, but successful in strategy $—and that the Admiralty sent Calder to 
a court-martial for not having arrested his enemy on his way. The moves of the 
belligerents become of intense interest as the course of events leads to the final 
issue. Nelson had reached Gibraltar by July 18th; and when made aware of the 
direction of Villeneuve’s fleet, set off with his eleven ships ‘for Brest; and having 
left nine to support Cornwallis, went with the remaining two to Portsmouth, after 
a magnificent service of more than two years. The position, therefore, of the 
contending fleets was this :—Villeneuve was at Ferrol with twenty-nine war-ships, 
which might be increased to thirty-four should Lallemand effect his junction with 
him; Ganteaume was blockaded with twenty-one, at Brest ; Cornwallis had 
thirty-four or thirty-five at Brest; || and to these should be added five of Calder, 





* These somewhat complicated, but most interesting operations, are described better by Captain 
Mahan than by any other historian. (‘‘ Sea Power,” ii. 156, ’74 ed.) The strategic insight of Captain 
Mahan is indeed remarkable. The working of Napoleon’s mind, his hopes, his calculations, and 
his inferences, must be studied in his Correspondence. 

+ It should be observed, however, how hardly pressed the British naval authorities were. 
Calder had only fifteen sail of the line against twenty ot Villeneuve—a somewhat perilous disparity 
of force for an operation of supreme importance; and it had become necessary to raise the 
blockades of Rochefort and Ferrol. 

t Villeneuve left the West Indies with twenty sail of the line, and reached Ferrol with 
fifteen, having lost two in the action with Calder and left three at Vigo. At Ferrol he was joined 
by fourteen, and Lallemand’s squadron was five, so that, in all, he might number thirty-four. 

§ Napoleon’s Corresp. xi. 86. This letter deserves study. 
|| Sixteen or seventeen of his own, nine of Calder’s, nine of Nelson’s. 
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watching Rochefort, which Lallemand had left empty. Villeneuve and Ganteaume, 
therefore, could they once unite, would have a great preponderance of force; 
but Cornwallis stood in the centre between them, placed as they were on double 
exterior lines; the winds made their junction difficult in the extreme; and the 
superior quality of the English ships was so marked, that they could hardly expect 
to gain a victory, to join hands, and to attain the Channel. The chances were 
against the French admirals; and yet fortune, at this juncture, gave Villeneuve 
an opportunity which, had he seized it, might have enabled him to carry out his 
master’s object. On August 17th Cornwallis detached Calder, with eighteen sail of 
the line, to Ferrol: “‘éusigne détise,” as Napoleon called it—a palpable and grave 
strategic error—unquestionably imperilling the whole defence of England. Had 
Villeneuve rallied Lallemand at Vigo, and set off for Brest with thirty-four sail of 
the line, he might have overpowered or eluded Calder, and have fallen on Cornwallis 
in irresistible force ; and in that event he might have reached Ganteaume, and both 
might have made their way into the Channel. 

Villeneuve, however, was one of those chiefs who are incapable of a bold and 
decisive movement.* He had lost any little courage he possessed after the battle 
of July 22nd; the eulogies of the Emperor did not cheer his heart; he read defeat 
in the condition of the Allied squadrons; and from Ferrol he beheld Nelson, 
Cornwallis and Calder united at Brest, and waiting to destroy him, before he could 
reach Ganteaume.t It is fair, too, to say that he could have no knowledge of the 
detachment of Calder made by Cornwallis ; and his imagination magnified the number 
of the hostile fleets, though he correctly estimated their superiority in power. After 
many hesitations, and with obvious reluctance, he put out from Ferrol on August 13th, 
and set sail for his destination, Brest; and that he intended at first to try to join 
Ganteaume is evident from the fact that he directed Lallemand to sail northwards 
and to come under his flag. But winds were adverse, and he lost spars and masts ; 
he heard that a British fleet of twenty-four sail was at hand; and he turned 
southwards and made for Cadiz, reaching that place of refuge on August 2oth. 
He had so completely lost his presence of mind that he did not recall Lallemand 
from his cruise towards Brest, a grave fault which Napoleon exclaimed “ was treason.” 

The retreat of Villeneuve put an end for ever to Napoleon’s designs to invade 
England. The chances had been against the Emperor since he had been driven 
to abandon his deep-laid plan of assembling his fleets in the West Indies, and 
had been compelled to attempt to make them unite within reach of their foes, 
in a position of vantage; and Villeneuve, though favoured greatly by fortune, had 
proved utterly unequal to an arduous task. Napoleon, however, until the last 
moment was confident that he would be able to effect the descent. He had left 
Italy for the head of his army; the flotilla and the transports were ready to set 


* What Villeneuve might possibly have accomplished is indicated by Napoleon (Corr. ii. 161). 
But the consummate strategist had never taken the true measure of the contending fleets and their 
chiefs.. ‘‘ Quelle chance a manque la Villeneuve! II pouvait, en arrivant sur Brest par le large, jouer 
aux barres avec l’escadre de Calder, et venir tomber sur Cornwallis, ou, avec ses trente vaisseaux, 
battre les vingt Anglais et acquérir une prépondérance décidée.” 

+ The state of mind of Villeneuve, when at Ferrol, appears from his Diary and Letters (De La 
Graviére, ii. 131, 361, 363): ‘‘ Nos equipages tombent malades; l’ennemi a été averte. II s’est 
renforcée ; il a osé venir nous attaquer avec des forces numériquement bien inférieures. . . . Nous voici la 
fable de l'Europe. . . . On ne mit jamais en mer d’aussi misérables batiments que l’escadre de Cadiz. 
C’est la cause premiére de tous nos malheurs. . . . Il s’en faut beaucoup que j’ai une force telle que 
le tableau de l’armée semble le présenter et que je puisse me faire contre un ennemi mauvaise, habile 
et plein de confiance. . . . . Nous manceuvrons nul ; nos vaisseaux sont pesants, nos cordages et nos 
gréements grossiers et en mauvais état.” 
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off, the troops were fired with enthusiastic 
ardour, and, having reviewed a mass of 
100,000 infantry, their great chief wrote to 
his minister Decrés: “ England does not 
know what is hanging about her ears.” 
The Emperor commanded Ganteaume and 
Villeneuve in impassioned language to carry 
out his orders;* and he was often seen 
pacing the shores of Boulogne, and watch- 
ing until the horizon should glitter with 
the sails which were to bring him, he 
dreamed, universal empire. His hopes 
were at their highest in the fourth week of 
August; but they waned rapidly as days 
rolled on, and at last he learned with 
anguish that Villeneuve was at Cadiz, and 
that his enterprise was a complete failure. 
After an exhibition of indignant wrath he 
made up his mind with characteristic energy. Pitt had formed a new coalition 
against France, Austria and Russia were already in arms, and Napoleon turned 
his back on the Channel, to march into the depths of the Continent. Within a 
few days the Grand Army was moving rapidly from Hanover and Brittany to the 
Upper Danube, to hem in Mack at Ulm, and to achieve Austerlitz. 

A brief space will suffice for the rest of the narrative. Villeneuve found six Spanish 
war-ships at Cadiz, raising his fleet to thirty-five sail of the line; but he was kept 
in port by twenty-six only under Calder and the able and sagacious Collingwood— 
the only one of the British admirals who, at an early period, guessed Napoleon’s 
projects—and this was a plain confession of weakness. The unfortunate Frenchman 
did all in his power to improve the great armament under his command; but an 
epidemic wasted the Spanish crews; the ships, French and Spanish, remained 
ill manned ; there was much desertion—an ominous sign; there were bickerings 
between the Spanish and French officers ; and Villeneuve and his lieutenants felt 
the palsying spell of demoralisation, and expected defeat.t Nelson arrived from 
England towards the close of September, like an Achilles: of the sea, to decide the 
contest. He had by this time thirty-three sail of the line; and he thirsted “ for 
the annihilation of the Allied fleet.” He had soon explained his plan of attack to 
his captains, and his presence quickened officers and men alike to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that knew no bounds—the sure presage of an approaching triumph. 
Villeneuve, clearly foreseeing what was to come, implored his master to avoid a 
trial of strength; but Napoleon, incensed at his admiral’s conduct, and charging 
him with cowardice and even treachery, insisted that he should put out from 
Cadiz if his fleet was equal in numbers to that of the enemy, and that he should 


Admiral Calder 








* Napoleon wrote thus to Villeneuve on August 22nd: ‘‘ J’espére que vous étes arrivé 4 Brest, 
Partez, ne perdrez pas un moment, et avec nos escadres réunies entrez dans la Manche. L’Angleterre 
est 4 nous.” On the same day he wrote to Ganteaume: ‘‘ Mon intention est que vous ne souffrez 
pas que Villeneuve perde un seul jour, afin que, profitant de la supériorité que, me donnent cinquante 
vaisseaux de ligne, vous mettiez sur le champ en mer pour remplir votre destination et pour vous 
porter dans la Manche avec toutes vos forces. Je compte sur vos talents, votre fermeté, et votre 
caractére dans une circonstance si importante. Partez, et venez ici. Nous aurons vengé six siécles 
(insultes et de honte. Jamais pour un plus grand objet mes soldats de mer et de terre n’auront 
exposé leur vie.” 

+ De la Graviére, ‘‘Guerres Maritimes,” ii. 143, 317. 
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support the French army in the south of Italy. The Emperor, at the same time, 
despatched Admiral Rosily to supersede Villeneuve—“a poor creature who thinks 
only of his skin”; and this affront made the susceptible Frenchman resolve to 
challenge fortune and to risk a great battle. A favourable opportunity seemed to 
present itself: Nelson had despatched six sail of the line to Gibraltar to obtain 
supplies ; and whether this was a necessary step, or merely a device to lure the 
enemy out, Villeneuve, on hearing the news, prepared to put to sea. 

By the forenoon of October 20th the Allied fleet had cleared out of Cadiz. It 
numbered thirty-three sail of the line, with the usual number of supporting frigates, 
for it had been impossible to man the two remaining ships; and it made its way 
slowly towards the Straits of Gibraltar. Nelson, who had kept his quarry in watch 
from a distance, but was informed by light vessels of Villeneuve’s movements, was, 
at this moment off Cape Spartel; but he made sail at once to close with his 
enemy. ‘The hostile armaments approached each other by degrees ; but the position 
of Villeneuve during the night was signalled by rockets and the fire of cannon. 
and the French admiral was not given a chance of escape. On the morning of the 
21st—a great day in history—the British look-out ships descried the Allied fleet at 
about ten miles to the south-west of Cape Trafalgar; and Nelson, with twenty- 
seven ships of the line and their attendant frigates, bore down to attack. His 
plan, we have seen, had been formed. He advanced against the long Allied 
line, spread over a distance of five or six miles, in two columns, striking directly 
at it; and this operation, which would have been most reckless had Villeneuve’s 
ships been nearly a match for his, was an inspiration of genius as affairs stood, 
for it rendered brilliant success certain. The French admiral had been hitherto 
steering for the Straits; but when it had become evident that a great fight was at 
hand, he turned the heads of his whole fleet towards Cadiz, in order to secure 
the means of retreat ; and this again proves he was aware of his impotence. All 
was exultation in the British fleet as the ships surged on towards their doomed 
foes. Nelson said to one of his captains, Blackwood, “I must have twenty 
sail of the line.” British seamen exclaimed, as the sun lit up the forms of the 
great Spanish three-deckers, “ How well the prizes will look at Spithead!” and 
the famous signal flew from the mast of the hero of the Nile, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty.” But in the opposite camp confusion and 
alarm prevailed. Gravina, the Spanish admiral, a stout-hearted chief, if inferior 
in mere skill to his colleague, did not approve of the Allied arrangements ; 
and Villeneuve, it is said, dropped these words to his flag captain, as Nelson’s 
attack became manifest, “All will be over in a short time.” Yet justice should 
be done to an unhappy enemy, infirm of purpose, but no coward. Nelson’s 
and Villeneuve’s orders for the fight were the same: “ Every captain was to keep 
close action.” 

The Allied fleet, as the enemy approached, presented the aspect of a huge 
concave front, with large gaps in parts of the line, for some ships had already fallen 
away to leeward. Nelson’s dispositions, it has often been remarked, though in 
theory hazardous, nevertheless turned to account every advantage he could gain; 
and, as always, were those of a consummate seaman. The southern column of 
attack, led by Collingwood, had drawn near the enemy’s centre by noon; and an 
irregular fire opened on the Royal Sovereign, which had pressed forward in advance 
of her consorts. The Allied gunnery, however, in principle false, and directed against 
rigging and masts, and not at the hull, the vital part, was unable to cripple or 
retard Collingwood, and proved of little worth in a long rolling swell; and the 
Royal Sovereign had soon pierced the enemy’s line, almost crushing the Sanfa Anna 
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with a single broadside. ‘Three or 
four foes had soon closed round 
Collingwood, but their united efforts 
were of little avail; and by degrees 
a part of Collingwood’s squadron came 
up, and relieved its still victorious 
chief. Meantime the Victory had, 
with Nelson, made for the Allied line, 
where Villeneuve’s ship, the Aucen- 
taure, lay twelfth from the van, and 
four enemy’s ships had gone to lee- 
ward ; and Nelson, scorning a fruitless 
attempt to stop him, tried to single 
out the French Admiral for attack. 
He fell, however, on the Redoubtadle, 
led by Lucas, a really gallant sea- 
man ; and, after raking the Bucentaure 
with a devastating fire, he became 
fiercely engaged with the two French 
ships. At about half-past one he met 
his death-wound, struck by a shot from the tops of the Redoubtable ; but he lived to 
know that the triumph of England was complete. The Aedoudbtadble, after an effort 
to board the Victory, was overwhelmed by the Zemeraire, the grim fighter of ‘Turner’s * 
picture ; and two or three more British ships coming up, carried havoc and ruin 
wherever they attacked. Villeneuve, who had fought the Bucentaure to the last, 
struck his flag after three in the afternoon; and the Spanish giant, the Sanérssima 
Trinidad, was surrendered about the same time. 

Trafalgar had by this time been won ; little remained but to follow up the 
victory. The onset of the leading ships of the British columns had shattered 
and ravaged the Allied line; and already Frenchmen and Spaniards were making 
off to leeward. Unfortunate Villeneuve had made many signals to Dumanoir, in 
command of the Allied van, to come to his assistance, with his ten ships; but 
Dumanoir was retarded by the failing breeze; he was immediately followed by 
four ships only, and the other six fell away, or were caught and taken by the 
rearmost ships of the northern column of Nelson. Meanwhile Collingwood had 
secured a victory almost without a parallel in the annals of war. His rearmost 
ships, favoured by the wind, overwhelmed everything in their way as they became 
engaged ; four or five Frenchmen and Spaniards made a brave resistance; and 
Gravina fought the Principe de Asturias with the most steadfast courage. But 
skill, seamanship, and superior gunnery prevailed, as they must prevail on every 
occasion ; and the battle was, in fact, won by seven or eight British ships, the 
remaining ones only gathering in its fruits. At about 6 p.m. eleven Allied ships, 
the wreck of thirty-three, crawled away towards Cadiz; seventeen sail of the line 
had been taken; and the burning Achi//e, like the Orient at the Nile, lit up an 
appalling scene of war on the deep. ‘The four ships which had followed Dumanoir 
were soon afterwards captured by a British squadron. 

After this disaster, as great as that of Lepanto, Napoleon sent no more fleets 
to sea; he tried to subdue England by the Continental system, and the effort led 
to his own overthrow. But the magnificence of the triumph ought not to blind 
Englishmen to the real lesson taught by the Campaign of Trafalgar. The superiority 
of our naval power was decisive : Nelson was alone a host in himself; our Admirals, 





Collingwood. 
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our ships, our seamen, our gunners, were infinitely better than those of the enemy ; 
and these advantages told at most points in the contest. The chances, on the 
whole, were against the Emperor: notwithstanding Villeneuve’s good fortune at first, 
Nelson probably would have beaten him in the West Indies but for the diversion 
into the Gulf of Paria, and this would have baffled the project of the descent. 
Cornwallis, too, kept Ganteaume shut up at Brest. As a necessary result, the 
profound scheme of combining an Armada in the West Indian seas and moving 
it into the Channel across the Atlantic was frustrated from the very outset, and 
Napoleon’s plan became thenceforward hazardous in the extreme. Calder, moreover, 
would have certainly crippled Villeneuve had he been a commander of a high 
order; and even had Villeneuve at the eleventh hour turned to account the 
strategic fault of Cornwallis, and sailed for Brest, Calder being absent, it by no 
means follows that he would have attained his object. He hardly could have 
eluded Calder ; had he had this good chance, he would almost certainly have been 
pursued and harried by Calder; and, if so, he could not probably have joined 
Ganteaume and have entered the Channel with his colleague.* Nay, even at 
the worst, had Villeneuve and Ganteaume effected their junction, and reached the 
narrow seas, Cornwallis, Calder, and the British Channel squadron would have made 
the passage of the flotilla most uncertain ; and possibly a great sea fight off ‘Torbay 
or Portsmouth would have anticipated all that occurred at Trafalgar. 

Yet, admitting all this to the fullest extent, Napoleon had many chances on his 
side ; and he succeeded, more nearly than is suspected, in landing an army upon 
our shores. Had Ganteaume once broken the blockade of Brest—and this was by 
no means improbable—he would have rallied Villeneuve in the West Indies ; and 
in that event a fleet, in irresistible force, would, it is likely, have made its way to 
Boulogne. ‘The same result, though it was much less probable, might have happened 
had Nelson not despatched the Carieux to England at the very nick of time, had 
Villeneuve’s ships been better sailers, nay, had he not made for the Azores in error ; 
and it might have happened at the last moment, had Villeneuve boldly made from 
Ferrol to Brest, and fallen on Cornwallis divided from Calder. The first living 
authority on naval warfare has declared that the success of Napoleon was far from 
hopeless ; f and the moral that ought to be drawn from this grand passage of arms 
is that, great as her supremacy at sea was, England was certainly placed in grave peril. 

We shall not attempt to forecast the lessons Trafalgar teaches for modern war 
at sea; the conditions of the problem have 
so largely changed. In the event of a 
contest of a similar kind, we should, it is 
likely, have some advantages, and some 
disadvantages, which did not exist in the 
great trial of 1803-5. A Napoleon would 
hardly be our opponent; his profound 
genius and craft would, we assume, be 
wanting. Our power to blockade would 
probably be greater than it was in the 
old days of sail—at least, this is the better 
opinion; combinations like those of the 
great Emperor would be very difficult with 
ironclad vessels; and depending largely, 





* This is frankly admitted by De la Graviére, 
“ Guerres Maritimes,” ii. 138-9. 
Nelson. After Hoppner. + Mahan, ‘‘Sea Power,’ ii., 182-5. 
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as they would, on surprise and stratagem, would not be easy in an age of telegraphs ; 
and our maritime supremacy ought to be rendered certain, owing to our superiority 
in coal and iron. Nevertheless, a great deal is to be set against this : the enemy’s fleets 
would not be in the state of weakness in which those of France and Spain were 
ninety years ago; his seamanship and gunnery would be very much better; steam 
would possibly give him a distinct advantage ; and our world-wide commerce would 
engross a larger part of our naval power than in previous wars. It would be 
presumptuous to enlarge on the subject, especially as the best naval opinions are 
by no means in accord in this matter. But this much may be taken for granted : 
England will not again direct war on land, as she did in the days of Blenheim and 
Waterloo; she is more than ever exposed to attack at sea, from the simple fact 
that she is dependent for existence on supplies from abroad: and for these two 
reasons her maritime power ought to be more than at any other time absolute. 


WiLL1AM O’ConNOR Morris. 
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N the winter of a certain year, Lidian Garth, the great novelist, was spending a 
month of enforced idleness, during the migration of her household from one 
quarter of London to another, at a small but fashionable hotel in Knightsbridge. 
To the majority of her fellow-guests her residence among them was almost mythical. 
She had her private sitting-room, from which she rarely emerged, and an able deputy 
of social cares and obligations in the person of her mother. Mrs. Garth was the 
idol of the hotel. Her conquests of that winter month, however, were fugitive—with 
one exception. From the string of names which represented her courtiers to Lidian’s “4 
ears, one detached itself with startling emphasis,—the name of Ainslie Morrogh. 
He was a sweet-natured, chivalrous Irish boy (as much a bird-of-passage as the 
Garths), who attached himself with frank devotion to Mrs. Garth’s service. Lidian 
at first knew no more of him than her mother’s praises of his thoughtful courtesy, 
which pleasantly recalled to her mind the lost charm of the old school. 

“ He is really an ideal boy,” said Mrs. Garth. 

** How far does that foreshadow the ideal man?” mused her daughter. 

“T have not the slightest doubt that Ainslie will grow up every whit as charming 
as he is now, unless he happen to fall into the hands of some unscrupulous woman.” 

“That is the possible peril of all ideals,” returned Lidian—“ the probable reason 
why so few ever attain to their twin who waits for them. Let us hope no such evil 
will befall your knight errant by the way.” 

Later in the day, however, Lidian followed up her bantering with a condescension. 

“T should like to talk to your boy, mother. Bring him up to tea—unless he is 
too idealistic for that prosaic institution.” 

“He has the healthiest appetite in the world. And, of course, he will be 
delighted to come.” 

Mrs. Garth spoke with the assurance of prophecy. The next day, in the early 
dusk of the London twilight, Ainslie Morrogh bounded up the steep, softly-carpeted 
stairs of the hotel, and stopped before the numbered door of Lidian’s sitting-room. 
Behind it she had been standing for the last half-hour looking blankly into the 
gathering dark. But the familiar cameo of the dying city day was meaningless to \ 
her. She had to reckon with one aspect which her own will had imparted to it. 
Less than an hour ago she had put from her, not without a regretful grip at her 
heart, the love of a loyal gentleman whom all her world, herself excepted, had long 
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believed was the best person she could possibly marry. ‘To-morrow, the fire of 
censure would play fiercely on her rejection of him. ‘To-night, she was unrepentant, 
though depressed. In such a mood a knock at her door came as a startling 
interruption. It was, for all her blindness, the trumpet-blast which inaugurated a 
new order of things. The meeting which Lidian had so prosaically arranged was 
not to be altogether devoid of certain elements of circumstance and surprise. As 
far as it is possible to reproduce them, the respective impressions of that first 
encounter were somewhat after this fashion. When Ainslie Morrogh passed from 
the dreary length of the hotel corridor into the warmth and welcome of Lidian’s 
room, a tall, pale woman, with solemn eyes, moved slightly forward to meet him. 
Miss Garth must be forgiven if the stranger did not convey an immediate clue to 
his identity. The events of the day had been sufficiently distracting to warrant her 
forgetfulness of one at least of her engagements. Meanwhile, her unacknowledged 
guest stood, irresolute, but without a trace of awkwardness, on her threshold. He 
was tall, with a sensitive mouth, brown hair, and a fair, delicate complexion. 

“JT think you must be Miss Garth,” he said, in a quick, clear voice. “I am 
Ainslie Morrogh.” 

Then Lidian gave him her hand. It was the seeming contradiction of the 
woman. Fragile, clinging, trustful, it nestled almost childishly in his broader palm. 
It was not beautiful, but suggestive,—the faithful expression of herself. Under her 
sober face and serious eyes, she was the truth of those wistful, winning young fingers. 
The frank welcome of their touch set Ainslie completely at his ease with her. 

““T must seem very ungracious to you,” she said ; “but my mother’s portraits are 
not always recognisable.” 

“T have disappointed you ? ” 

“ You will laugh if I tell you how.” 

“T promise not even to smile.” 

“ Weil, I expected to see a mere schoolboy.” 

Ainslie broke his promise, Lidian laughing with him. 

“But I am only nineteen, Miss Garth ! ” 

“ And in great haste to be twenty-nine.” 

“Why, yes! But how do you know ?” 

‘“ Thought-reading is one of the tricks of my trade.” 

“Ts it? I never met a novelist before.” 

“There is no such person present for you. When you are twenty-nine—perhaps. 
Until then Shall I ring for tea? or shall we wait for mother ?” 

Ainslie assenting to the latter alternative, the new friends drew near to the fire 
with a perfect sense of good-fellowship. Confidences grew as a matter of course out 
of the serene hour. Lidian, in whose note-book of potential personalities there was 
always room for more, set herself to study this unaccustomed type with keen interest. 
It was a study of surprises. But she was valiantly charmed. Her own brothers had 
not diverged from the rough-and-ready commonplace of boyhood. She had had no 
previous acquaintance with such a blending of the winning audacity of youth and a 
vein of seriousness which strangely reminded her of her own girlhood. She would 
have preferred him to stand in more need of her. Service of sympathy was in some 
sort a religious necessity with her. The saddest shadow on her fortunate life was 
the memory of philanthropy that had been withheld from her. Her charities were 
now votive immortelles on the graves of those who had passed beyond her reach 
before fortune had become assured to her. But at first sight, Ainslie Morrogh, as 
I have said, seemed to stand in no immediate necessity of any kind. His history 
was quickly told. He was the younger son of a distinguished civil servant, and 
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“The woman brought the boy cheery encouragement.” 


destined for his father’s career. His mother’s fortune was settled on his elder 
brother. But for that—— 
“JT was sure you had your ‘ private dream,’” said Lidian. 

The telling was delayed just then by Mrs. Garth’s return and the advent of tea ; 
but on a subsequent occasion Lidian learnt that she had not been mistaken. With 
leisure, and a more secure future, Ainslie would have devoted himself to art. There- 
after much was said between them of the possibilities of a strong hope. Out of her 
past of failure and struggle the woman brought the boy cheery encouragement. She 
had never lost a tender compassion for the dreams of youth. It was so easy to talk 
to her, forgetting the barrier of years and greatness that lay between. She gave 
Ainslie much to think about in the time when they should be wanderers once more. 

The birds-of-passage, whose wings had only touched to part, would soon be 
taking flight to their separate nests: hers, soft and downy with hard-won luxury ; 
his, strait and homely, with a thorny lining of scholarship and endeavour. But Lidian 
would remember him as a brother, while she should stand in his sight for a sister— 
dear, loyal, oracular. 

II. 
“T am thinking,” said Lidian to her mother a year later, with the air of a woman 
who has made up her mind, “of adopting Ainslie Morrogh.” 

“In what capacity?” asked Mrs. Garth, with meek sarcasm. 

Her daughter smiled. 

“As my brother, I suppose. Son would sound ridiculous.” 

“T am glad you have some common-sense left. Where did you see the boy? I 
thought we had quite lost sight of him.” 

“T met him the other day in Oxford Street. He has had a great deal of trouble 
since we knew him. His father died six months ago, and his mother has lost nearly 
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all her income. She has only a small pension left. Ainslie is in a large furniture 
warehouse in the City.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“Twenty.” 

“ And looks five years older. You are—— ?” 

“ Thirty.” 

“ And might be taken for twenty-five. Will it be wise to——- 

“T am sending him to Paris to study art. He goes as my brother.” 

“And when he returns ?” 

“ Dear mother, I like to live slowly.” 

“Why not call him your secretary ?” 

It had been Lidian’s first thought, but she had put it from her as much for 
the boy’s sake as for her own. ‘The selfish dictates of her own heart might have 
prompted her to keep him within reach of her immediate personal influence. But 
he was too young to be exposed to the glamour of those brilliant social conditions 
which had been thrust upon her. ‘There was yet another and secret cause for her 
willingness to part from him: the contact of his youth stabbed her, as nothing else 
had ever done, with regret for her own. 

So Ainslie passed, grateful and enthusiastic, from counting-house to studio, and 
the tides of obscure apprenticeship rolled over his place in the London where he 
had first met his benefactress. She corresponded with him at intervals. 

From time to time he heard of her, climbing, surely and in splendour, the steep 
hillside of a lonely fame. Once she passed through Paris, but it was at night, and 
she gave him no opportunity of seeing her. In the sequel, he returned to England 
somewhat unexpectedly. 

“ You should have gone to your own people first,” said Lidian by way of welcome, 
as he burst in upon her with all his old boyish impetuosity. 

“] prefer to come to you,” he answered gravely. 

He gave her to understand that his visit to England was to be a flying one. 
But Fate, in the person of Mrs. Garth, prolonged it indefinitely. She it was who 
insisted on his remaining in town for the season, with a view to making friends who 
might be useful to him in his opening career. At her suggestion, also, Lidian 
invited him to make his home with them while maturing his plans. Finally, it was 
Mrs. Garth who persuaded her daughter to sit to Ainslie for her portrait. Now, 
this was a task which no other painter had ever attempted, though in all worlds of 
art there were those who would willingly have aspired to such a commission. It 
was tacitly understood that the difficulties in the way of transferring such a personality 
to canvas were almost insuperable. Ainslie Morrogh, however, addressed himself to 
the trial with boldness and determination. His sitter gave him every aid in her 
power. The bijou theatre which she had added to her house in a moment of 
caprice was converted into a studio, and furnished with brilliant luxury after the 
common taste of Lidian and the artist. It adjoined her own study, so that she 
could pass, when the mood was on her, from her desk to his easel. In the intervals 
of his work, he accompanied the Garths to one or two great functions, where he 
made a few influential friends; but he was clearly happiest in the studio. Lidian 
herself made no move in the direction of his future. She would not have him 
burdened overmuch with her benefactions. He must be chiefly his own debtor. 
So that she sat by silent, for the most part; though at a word from her many 
doors at which he was forced to storm with hard endeavour would have opened as 
if by magic. But she was none the less a steady flame of hope on his hearth—an 
urgent voice of cheer in his ear. 


” 
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The sittings had been 
in progress for some weeks 
before Lidian began to 
recognise a subtle but un- 
mistakable change in the 
young artist. It was due, 
no doubt, she told herself, 
to the sobering transition 
from youth to manhood, 
the grave awakening to 
life’s realities and respon- 
sibilities. But for Lidian, 
to whom the under-surface 
of most people—of men 
especially — spoke most 
plainly, there was more in 
it than that. The wonder 
troubled her. What had 
he brought with him from 
that life in Paris, of which 
he seldom spoke, and then 
always with reserve? If 
he had known some sorrow 
there, why not speak of it, 
and, above all, to her? [From day to day the temptation grew upon her to seek 
his confidence. From day to day she put it by. But daily some force with which 
she had not reckoned—perhaps the tender, never-awakened motherhood in her—sent 
its strong tide rolling across her heart. 

Spring came wandering brilliantly into London that year, manifesting her presence 
alike in study and studio. Lidian’s portrait awaited her verdict. With a hesitancy 
foreign to her, she kept the final crown at bay. 

“T will look at it,” she told Ainslie, “when the mood takes me; not before.” 

A great work of her own was then nearing completion. She had been living 
in almost conventual seclusion for several weeks, seeing none but intimate friends ; 
so that her mood was sufficiently accountable. It was in a moment of leisure that 
broke in at last upon the strain of her prolonged labour that she elected to visit 
the studio. Her opportunity was favourable. Mrs. Garth had taken Ainslie as her 
escort to a distant reception. 

Lidian found her portrait without any difficulty among a crowd of unfinished 
sketches. It was, as she had anticipated, crude, hesitant, immature. The artist’s 
failure touched her with a vague sense of disappointment that was not all for him. 
She acknowledged, in her disillusion, that her secret hope had been, “ He will 
succeed where others have failed.” She had not hoped for flattery, but surely the 
artist’s soul might have divined the artist. Was this sombre face and figure all that 
she seemed to him? ‘They had talked and read and dreamed as friends who had a 
youth incommon. But here was a sharp reminder that she had long since distanced 
him. She bore the reproach meekly. The portrait was not a likeness, but it had not 
been painted in vain. Lidian moved idly among the disorder of palettes and brushes. 
She fingered them with the lingering, wistful touch of a mother handling a dead 
child’s garments. In the stillness of the April afternoon her silk gown trailed audibly 
on the floor. A knot of fluttering ribbon at her waist caught the head of a nail that 
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‘‘Lidian moved idiy among the disorder of palettes and brushes.” 


kept a faded calendar in place against the wall. In freeing herself, she overturned 
an easel that stood behind her, hidden by a strip of Persian brocade. She stooped 
to restore the canvas to its place. It had fallen at her feet. <A trick of her own 
over-wrought imagination, of the half-lights of the lonely studio, of the witching 
spring beyond, had surely played her false. Or else—here was the triumphant 
refutation of all her doubts of Ainslie Morrogh’s genius. 

It was a wonder-picture: the figure of a young girl, dressed in filmy white, 
her bare feet half buried in yellow and purple pansies. What was chiefly true of 
the picture was the sense of immortal youth that breathed from every line. Lidian 
covered her face with her hands, as if to shut away some vision of unforeseen 
terror. She had looked on that which must indeed have moved her strangely ; for, 
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unless her senses lied, it was also her portrait. Faithful, if the other had been false, 
—victorious, if the other had failed. It was not merely that her lost girlhood 
looked from those laughing eyes, or that every sweet, secret dream of that far-off 
time pulsed in those warm, rounded limbs. It was not only Lidian, but Lidian 
instinct with a beauty she had never known, but which she could no_ longer 
refuse to know. And this boy, whom she had befriended, knew it, and had given 
it faithful expression. By what right? Who had taught him to divine so much? 
A moment since she had been hurt by his failure to interpret her. Now he had 
interpreted too well. But always—by what right? 

A month later, a niece of Lidian’s, the daughter of her eldest brother, who had 
married and settled in Kentucky, came to England on a visit to her relatives in 
London. She was a smaller, daintier likeness of Lidian, and created a pleasurable 
stir in the elder woman’s life. It was said that Miss Garth meant to marry her to 
Ainslie Morrogh, and they were popularly regarded as two exceptionally fortunate 
young people. A month after Mamie’s arrival Lidian gave a “white ball” in her 
honour. ‘The dismantled studio was given up to the dancers, and the evening 
proved a great success, though scarcely memorable, save for that which came at 
its close to two of the persons of this story. Lidian, released from her duties as 
hostess, was dreaming over her study fire. In the hall Mamie was exchanging a 
laughing good-night with Ainslie Morrogh. Presently he came into the room, grave 
and pale. 

“T am glad,” said Lidian, “that you and Mamie are such good friends.” 

“Her gown was your choice, was it not?” returned Ainslie irrelevantly. 

“Yes: I thought it would please your artistic eye.” 

The dress had been copied, in every detail, from the secret portrait of herself, 
which Ainslie had not yet shown her of his own accord. 

“T understood,” retorted Ainslie. “It was a warning—a suggestion. Forgive 
me if I refuse to take either. I saw your hand in the gown. Other women might 
stoop to such a mean way of punishing ; but you, Lidian!” 

The rising tide of passion seemed to surge uncontrollably about the listening 
figure, with its trembling mouth and idly-folded hands. Its pathetic loneliness filled 
the boy’s heart with pity. He knelt suddenly beside her, putting his strong young 
arms around her so that she was prisoned in her tall chair. 

“Lidian, you have seen the picture. Had it no story for you? Can you not 
guess why I painted it? It was because I love you.” 

The lonely woman laid her wistful, tender hands on the boy’s brown head. 

“It is ten years too late, Ainslie.” 

* But you are so young, Lidian! You do not know how young! But I know!” 

“Some mistaken sense of gratitude blinds you, Ainslie. I am_ nothing that 
appeals to you. I am not beautiful. You worship beauty. You are happiest 
with happy people. I am not always, not often happy. You have the world before 
you, to grow great and to be good in. You must put away all thought of me 
from you. I may still be able to help you, if not with my presence, at least by 
my prayers.” 

“T have only one name for my thought of you.” 

“Hush, Ainslie! You forget y 

“No, I remember—that you are Queen Cophetua, and I the beggar-boy. But 
because I love you, I forget that you are rich and famous and so far above me. 
I only know that I love you, and I ask you to let me be, not your lover only, but 
your most faithful brother and friend.” 

After that it seemed natural that there should be silence for a little while. 
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woman’s face was pale in 
the dying firelight. ‘The 
boy’s was radiant with 
hope and happiness. 
Fate had dealt very 
capriciously with Lidian 
Garth. The lover of 
romance, ideal with every 
attribute with which her 
dream had invested him, 
had come too late. <A 
decade of years thrust him 
from her. She must re- 
nounce this crown, long 
withheld. 

“Fate has been very 
hard on us, Ainslie,” she 
said, speaking her 
thoughts aloud. 

“No; Fate is good 
to us. Let your heart 
speak to me. I heard “*1 will listen now.’” 
it said of you once that no one had ever seen you without a mask of ice. Lift 
it for me. I have but one right in the world to ask you. I love you.” 

“No, no; not even love can do away with those ten years that divide us.” 

“Ts this your final answer ?” 

“There is no more to be said.” 

“Then I must accept it. But before I go, may I tell you a story? You 
are not curious. You have never asked me how I came to paint that picture in 
which my heart speaks to you, though you will not listen—the portrait for which 
you never sat.” 

“T will listen now.” 

His hands closed tenderly about her own. She yielded them passively to that 
loving hold, telling herself that it was for the last time. 

*T have never spoken to you,” began Ainslie, “of my life in Paris. A phase 
of it, indeed, you know—that which concerns my work and my ambitions. But 
of its darker side I have not found courage to speak until now. It. would be a 
long story if I were to explain how I was gradually drawn into contact with those 
who were resolved to destroy me, soul and body. They mistook me for a rich 
man. You were so generous!” 

Lidian made a quick gesture of dissent. 

“Tt was true. I never realised my danger, for my enemies passed for friends. 
I cannot recall that time without shame. Not even the thought of you, your faith 
in me, your high hopes of me, were any restraint. At last the climax came. I 
had been invited to become a member of a gamblers’ club which met at a house 
in the lowest quarter of the city. By a lucky accident, on the evening fixed for 
my admission I was detained at the studio beyond my usual hour. I returned 
to my rooms with the intention of making a hasty meal and a change of dress. I 
found the moonlight streaming in at my open window. I stood for a moment 
watching it, and then began to prepare for my perilous expedition. As I turned 
once more towards the door, what was my surprise to find the way barred! Between 
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““«1 had no doubt of the reality of what | saw,’” 


me and that which must inevitably have proved a gate of death stood the familiar 
presence of the woman who believed in me, and to whom I owed so much. I had 
no more doubt of the reality of what I saw than I have of your being here beside 
me to-night, although I knew you were at that moment miles away. I could not 
mistake the pleading look in your dear eyes. I could not mistake your mission : 
it was to warn, to implore, to dissuade me, that your spirit had overpassed all 
barriers of time and space. The vision vanished noiselessly as it had come. It 
left me overwhelmed and abased. All evil was blotted out. When I was once more 
alone, I cried myself to sleep like a child. I think those were tears of repentance. 
I never played again. The next day I learnt that, had I carried out my intention 
of the previous night, my life would probably have paid the forfeit. The meeting 
had ended tragically in a drunken brawl, and in the murder of a young Englishman, 
who might well have been myself. Before leaving Paris I related my strange 
experience to an eminent psychologist, who was at some pains to furnish me with 
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what seemed to him the true and scientific explanation of the phenomenon. He 
had, however, no theory to offer for its appearance at that particular and critical 
juncture. But to me it means, if it mean anything, that your thought of me— 
watchful, wise and tender—took visible shape in that moment of deadly peril, to 
save me from myself. As I saw you then, I painted you from memory. That 
is the story of your portrait. It is the expression of an ineffaceable gratitude. Is 
it any wonder that in the other I failed to do you justice? It was your true self, 
Lidian, the undying youth in you, which you do not and can never know, that for 
which I love you; and if, as 1 think, that guardian vision of you spoke truly, you 
also love me. Lidian, you will not send me from you now?” 

She stooped from her greatness, her long loneliness, her grave womanhood, the 
dividing years, to that suppliant figure. Her face was very pale, but not with anger. 

“ The vision spoke truly, Ainslie. I love you.” 

Mamie Garth went back unmarried to her blue-grass country, but Lidian married 
Ainslie Morrogh. 


E. M. Hewitt. 


FIDELITY. 

DO not want you when your feet 

With buoyant footsteps tread on air, 
And you can smile on all you meet, 

And banish care ; 

But when the road is long and cold, 
And cruel seem the ways of men, 
And you are weary, sad, and old— 


Come then. 


I do not want you when your name 
From lip to lip is proudly rolled, 
I do not want you when your fame 

Has brought you gold ; 
But when you fight and strive and press, 
And no one reads the songs you pen, 
And life is full of loneliness— 


Come then. 


J. A. MIDDLETON. 











“The horses which drew the eloping pair flew along at lightning speed.” 


GRETNA GREEN. 


N this age of steam and of machinery, when the swift express has 
supplanted the mail-coach, when telegrams have replaced notes, 
and newspapers almost take the place of letters, when we think 
far less of a trip to India than our ancestors did of a journey 
from Edinburgh to London,—we look back with interest on the 
old days, over which time has shed the soft light of romance. 

There is no place more associated with old-world memories 
than the little village of Gretna Green, which the traveller by the 
Glasgow South-Western Railway passes on his way from Carlisle to 
Dumfries. Tales of fond lovers and of stern parents, of hurried 
flight and of hot pursuit, crowd to our minds as we read the 





name on the signboard. 

Let us in fancy alight from the train and pay a visit to this far-famed spot. 

Gretna Green proper derives its name from the village common or green, and 
consists of four or five cottages, of the church, of the station, and of Gretna 
Hall. 

If we pursue our way towards Carlisle, we come, in about three minutes, to 
the cluster of houses named Headless Cross, from an old Runic cross which once 
stood there. Remains of it may still be found incorporated in neighbouring 
buildings. 

Farther towards England lies the village of Springfield, extending in two long 
rows of houses on both sides of the street. A walk of eight minutes from the last 
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cottage brings us on to English soil, and to the station of Gretna on the Caledonian 
Railway, just a mile from Gretna Green. 

Gretna Green simply owes its celebrity to its position. 

By the Scotch law a couple who declare themselves husband and wife in the 
presence of two witnesses are legally married. Similar irregular marriages were 
solemnised in England up till 1753, when Lord Hardwicke’s Act put an end to 
them, and forced young couples anxious to avoid parental authority to fly across the 
border. 

Gretna Green was the first place in the northern kingdom reached by fugitives 
from the south. ‘The services of anything in the shape of a parson were of course 
quite unnecessary ; but strangers arriving suddenly in an unknown district often found 
it difficult to secure witnesses, till an inhabitant of Gretna Green conceived the lucky 
notion of starting a kind of matrimonial office, where all facilities could be found— 
of course on payment of a certain fee. 

Some mention Scott as the originator of this happy idea, others claim the honour 
for an old soldier called Gordon ; but it is certain that the profession only began to 
flourish when it was adopted by Joseph Paisley, who first lived in Gretna Green 
opposite the church, and afterwards removed to Springfield. He was originally a 
tobacconist and smuggler, anl seems himself to have greatly patronised the latter 
trade, for he regularly drank two bottles of brandy daily up to his death in 1818. 
As no qualifications were required for the marrying business he had many imitators. 
His most formidable rival, David Lang, set up at Springfield in 1792, after a career 
of much adventure. He was a native of Gretna, but went in early youth to Lancashire 
as a draper and pedlar, and was there kidnapped by the pressgang and forced to 
serve in the navy. The ship in which he sailed was boarded and taken by Paul 
Jones the pirate; but Lang managed to escape, and returned to his native place. 
Elliot, a stage-coach driver, married Paisley’s granddaughter, and thus succeeded to 
that branch of the profession; and Simon Lang, a weaver, followed his father David, 
and was in turn replaced by his son, the local postman, who still does what little 
work in the marrying line is to be had in these degenerate days. John Murray, 
at the Sark toll-bar on the Scotch side of the boundary line, was always ready to 
unite couples who were in a great hurry, and, with a keen eye to business, he 
afterwards pressed them to put up and rest at the neighbouring hotel, which he 
had specially built for their accommodation. ‘Towards the middle of this century the 
most aristocratic weddings took place at Gretna Hall, the old mansion-house on the 
Gretna estate, which was bought and turned into an inn by Linton, an ex-valet of 
Netherby, and at which he himself officiated as landlord and parson. Besides these 
celebrities, there were many persons of less note quite ready to proffer their aid to 
anybody in need of it. 

Though no ceremony was required, the Gretna priests generally found that the 
consciences of their clients were soothed by a short service, and frequently read over 
them a ritual slightly resembling that of the Church of England. Sometimes, however, 
matters were performed -in a very primitive manner. Thomas Blythe, who lived at 
Springfield towards the middle of this century, and did a small trade in what he called 
the “joining line,” was one of the witnesses at a Court of Probate case, and thus 
described the solemnisation of matrimony as conducted t7 him: “I first asked if 
they were single persons. They said they were. I then asked the man, ‘Do 
you take this woman for your wife?’ He said yes. I then said to the woman, 
“Do you take this man for your lawful husband?’ She said yes. I then said, ‘ Put 
on the ring.’ The ring was put on. I then said, ‘The thing is done; the marriage 
is complete.’” Marriage lines were generally given to the woman, and most of 
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“A gaily-dressed gallant handed his lady out of a mud-bespattered postchaise.” 


the Gretna priests kept registers. The following is the form of certificate used by 
Paisley :-— 

“This is to certify to all whom it may concern that M——, from the parish of X-—, 
England, and N——, from the parish of Y——, England, both comes before me declayred 
themselves to be single persons, and héreby are now married by the form of the Kirk 
of Scotland, and agreeable to the Church of England, and therefore given under my hande 
this 23rd day of June, 1818. “ JosEPH PAISLEY.” 

Love attacks all alike—great and small, rich and poor, high and low—as the 
inhabitants of Gretna Green had every cause to know. Lads and lasses arrived on 
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foot, tired and_ travel- 
stained ; fond lovers came 
jogging along in a market 
cart; or a_ gaily dressed 
gallant handed his lady out 
of a mud-bespattered post- 
chaise. Nor were the 
victims of the tender pas- 
sion always young. An 
impecunious curate arrived 
with a wealthy spinster of 
uncertain age, whom he 
had triumphantly carried 
off from a fawning crowd 
of nephews and_ nieces. 
An elderly widower from 
the south of England, who 
had long cherished matri- 
monial views, profited by 
the absence of his son to 
start for Gretna with the 
object of his affections, a 
young woman forty years 
younger and in a_ lower 
class of society than him- 
self. The ceremony was 
over, and the happy pair ‘Leaning out of the window, he discharged his pistol at one of 

were rumbling along on on ee 

their homeward journey, when they met, a few miles from Carlisle, another postchaise 
driving at a furious pace. As the two ‘vehicles passed each other the bridegroom 
glanced at the occupants of the other carriage, and recognised with horror his own 
son, seated beside an unknown damsel. No need to ask on what errand the young 
couple were bent. ‘The newly-made husband was transformed into the irate parent. 
He ordered his postilions to turn the chaise and give chase. Slowly but surely the 
distance lessened between pursuer and pursued, and there seemed no escape possible 
for the fugitives, when the son, leaning out of the window, discharged his pistol at 
the head of one of his father’s leaders. Ere the dead horse could be extricated 
from the harness, the runaways had reached their destination and hurried through 
the marriage rite. 

History does not relate the subsequent meeting of the two couples, but we will 
hope the elder bridegroom remembered that imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, and did not upbraid his son for following so closely in his footsteps. 

As a rule, the post-boys were inclined to favour the fugitives, having doubtless 
discovered that love paid better than parental authority. The horses which drew 
the eloping pair flew along at lightning speed, while the steeds of their enemies 
paid no attention to the whipping and spurring apparently administered by the 
drivers. 

On one occasion a curious accident helped the cause of law and order. The 
postilion engaged by the lovers was stone deaf. The horses were at full gallop on 
the road between Carlisle and Gretna when the linch-pin of the chaise suddenly 
gave way, and the forewheels were separated from the rest of the vehicle, The 
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post-boy continued his career heedless of the cries and entreaties of his employers, 
who were left sitting in the middle of the road. ‘Their fate is uncertain, but as they 
never appeared at Gretna they were probably recaptured. 

Sometimes a Gretna Green wedding put an end to an awkward situation. In the 
beginning of this century the eldest son of a Scotch peer fell violently in love with 
a somewhat faded London beauty. Unhappily the young man was betrothed to his 
cousin, and his father held him sternly to his engagement. In despair the ardent 
lover confided his woes to the young lady’s uncle and guardian, who greatly desired 
the match. “My lord,” said the cunning old gentleman, “I cannot counsel you to 
break your word, but the road to Gretna Green is straight and wide.” 

The hint was taken, and this time there was no pursuit. 

In the halcyon days of Gretna about three hundred marriages were celebrated 
yearly. On one occasion Paisley’s services were required simultaneously by two 
couples, who were both in a desperate hurry, and after the ceremony was over it 
was discovered that by a trifling mistake the wrong brides and bridegrooms had been 
united. “Aweel!” said Paisley contentedly, “jest sort yersels.” The same worthy 
was wont to remark that, though he was well paid for conducting marriages, he 
could make his fortune in a week were he able as rapidly to effect divorces. The 
fees demanded varied greatly—from 10s. to 100 guineas—as most of the Gretna 
parsons followed the principles frankly avowed by Linton, when he explained that 
“he cut his cloth to suit his customers.” A young Church of England clergyman. 
whose nuptials cost him £30, complained bitterly of the extortionate charge, which 
contrasted vividly with the modest sum he himself asked on similar occasions, 
Happy pairs often began their honeymoon without a penny left after the expenses 
of their journey and their wedding, and frequently appealed to the generosity of the 
old Presbyterian minister, who put them up and tried to negotiate a reconciliation 
with their guardians. 

Many illustrious names appear in the Gretna registers. Lord Cochrane and Lord 
Deerhurst (the eldest son of the Earl of Coventry) both made what was known as 
an “o’er the march” wedding. Lord Burghersh, afterwards tenth Earl of Westmorland, 
eloped with Miss Child, the daughter of a wealthy banker, in 1782; and the grand- 
child of this couple, Lady Adela Villiers, carried on the family tradition and escaped 
to Gretna with Captain Ibbetsen in 1845. Great excitement was caused by the 
sudden flight of Lady Florence Paget, who, while engaged to Mr. Chaplin, was 
married to Lord Hastings at the Sark toll-bar. David Lang’s greatest exploit was 
the “joining” of Lord Erskine to Miss Sarah Buck, on which occasion the Lord 
Chancellor of England made his way to Gretna disguised as an old woman, and 
was married in that garb. ‘The name of a Bourbon Prince of Naples also appears. 

As the Gretna parsons had not enjoyed a liberal education, and were not well 
versed in modern languages, there was a considerable difficulty when foreigners applied 
for their services. Once, when the daughter of a neighbouring country gentleman 
was riding through the toll-bar, Murray came out in much agitation and implored 
her to assist in marrying two Germans, whose speech he was totally unable to under- 
stand; but the young lady refused to put her finger in the matrimonial pie. 

Sometimes strange secrets came to light. A gentleman on a visit to friends in 
the neighbourhood went for curiosity to see the Gretna registers, and was astonished 
to discover the name of a supposed bachelor uncle, who had twice been married at 
Gretna Green. 

Lord Brougham’s Act of 1856, which provided that one of the contracting 
parties in a marriage must have lived twenty-one days in Scotland previous to 
the ceremony, nominally put an end to the Gretna weddings; but the system 
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would probably have collapsed at any rate under the weight of public opinion and 
the telegraph. 

It is a pity that it has not survived till our time. The idea of a pair of 
young runaways tearing along in the Scotch express, followed by an infuriated 
guardian in a special train, possesses a peculiar fascination quite wanting in the old 
coaching days. 

Now Gretna Green is only a commonplace village. Even the registers have 
been removed, except those begun by Simon Lang and continued by his son and 
grandson, which may still be seen in William Lang’s cottage at Springfield. 

Murray’s books were taken to Carlisle by one of his descendants, and perished in 
the flames which consumed her cottage; but those kept by Paisley and Elliot are 
still in existence, and were recently in the possession of Mrs. Johnstone, at Atterly in 
Cumberland. Mrs. Armstrong, who lives at Dornock, about ten miles from Gretna 
Green, has inherited Linton’s registers. They are bound in red morocco, are regarded 
with great veneration, and have frequently been taken to London and solemnly 
opened in court to decide an important law-suit. 

These records and a few old tales are all that is left to remind us of the golden 
days of Gretna Green ; but our regret for the romantic past must be tempered with a 
feeling of relief that in this generation we do not enjoy such unrivalled opportunities 
of marrying in haste and repenting at leisure. 


B. P. L. MacMoruanp. 











“And was astonished to find the name of a supposed bachelor uncle.” 





IMPRESSIONS. No. 4.—An AFTERNOON CONCERT: “ FALLING SHADOWS.” 








THE DANGER OF LEARNING TO SWIM—THE AUTOGRAPH DIFFICULTY SOLVED AFRESH— 
NEW HEAVEN 


THE TIME PUZZLE AGAIN—A 
BATCH OF BOOKS. 


HE Bathing Season has given us the 

usual quota of catastrophes, and the 
usual wiseacres have again shaken their 
heads and wondered why everybody is not 
taught to swim. But Truth, which often 
dwells at the bottom of a paradox, has lately 
been whispering me that the danger of 
drowning arises mainly from being able to 
swim. The ability to swim is of little use 
as a safeguard against drowning, for it is 
only in a minority of cases that the accident 
thoughtfully allows you every facility for 
displaying your powers of natation : you are 
not conceded a calm stream, a calm mind, 
and a bathing costume ; usually you are dis- 
organised, aé znitio, by the unexpectedness 
of the thing, you are weighed down by your 
clothes and your purse, you are entangled 
with sails, or clutched at by fellow-passengers, 
or sucked into vortices. In a big steamer 
accident, what chance is there for those who 
can swim? Only an occasional Hercules 
can keep afloat in a heavy sea, and he not 
for long. The most that swimming can do 


for you is to enable you to save yourself in 
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circumstances where you would very probably 
be saved by somebody else. On the other 
hand, the ability to swim exposes you to 
many risks you would never have run, had 
you been helpless in the water. You swim 
in perilous places, you go out too far and 
cannot get back, you expose yourself to 
the possibilities of cramp, you try to save 
other people’s lives and lose your own. 
There is also the temptation to go to the 
Bath Club in Piccadilly and die of a too 
luxurious lunch. On the whole, I believe 
as many swimmers are drowned as non- 
swimmers when a general accident occurs, 
while the swimmers invite special accidents 
of their own. Do you deduce from this that 
I advise you not to learn to swim? Quite 
the contrary: it is a delightful and in- 
vigorating exercise. Only you must not 
imagine you are thereby armed against 
fate. Swimming for amusement is as dif- 
ferent from swimming for life as yachting 
on the Thames is from crossing the Atlantic 
—which I must do to next 
paragraph. 


arrive at my 








HAT profits it to woo the thankless 

Muse, or to appeal to the autograph- 
huntress ? In a foolish moment of unpardon- 
able sentimentality, I suggested that she 
should pay for her treasure by a charity 
contribution ; at the very least let her refrain, 
I prayed, from American stamps. But she 
does not read me, alas! though my writings 
are the sole solace of her days and nights ; 
there is no way of attracting her attention. 
Still, still her stamps flow in. I cry Oyez, Oyez, 
but she is bent over 77i/by, and I am but 
the shadow of a name—of a name that is 
interesting enough tacked on to my favourite 
motto or a brief autobiography, and may serve 
to round off her autographic alphabet. Will 


not Mr. Du Maurier cry aloud to her on 
brother-authors, he 


behalf of his whose 





housetop is the sun, whose voice reaches 
from the summits of the Rockies to the 
pampas of La Plata, and echoes from the 
ice-floes of Labrador to the cliffs of Cape 
Horn? Will he not tell her that even as 
“the crimes of Clapham” are “chaste in 
Martaban,” so the stamps of the States are 
the waste-paper of the London mails. Mr. 
Kipling, whom I have just quoted, is more 
fortunate. Breathing the air of Brattleboro’, 
Vermont, he is supplied with native stamps 
to carry on his correspondence withal. For 
Mr. Kipling—so he has corfided to me in 
an amusing narrative of his autograph ex- 
periences, designed for the warning of fellow- 
craftsmen to whom my project may have 
scunded seductive—had actually anticipated 
my plan: he had sent out two hundred 
circulars to the admiring crew who ranked 
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him before Shakespeare, proposing that they 
should send him a donation for a charity 
in return for his signature. Then the flood- 
gates—not of heaven—were opened. For 
weeks abuse rained in upon him, and “ thief” 
seems to have been the mildest rebuke he 
received. To be asked for an autograph was 
an honour (even with the stamps omitted). 
He bowed his head beneath the deluge, 
praying perhaps— 

Of the two hundred grant but two 

To take a charitable view. 


But no, as one man and one woman they 
cast him out of grace. 

And yet he seems to persevere—for ’tis 
indeed an excellent way of circumventing the 
wily. In the Chicago Record | read that he 
wrote to an autograph-beggar that he would 
send his autograph on receiving proof that 
the autograph-hunter had deposited two and 
a half dollars in a certain New York fresh 
air fund. This is an ingenious variation of 
the original scheme, for it puts aside the 
possibility of personal peculation; but I 
doubt whether it answers. Each celebrity 
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must solve for himself this harassing 
problem: there be those who simply stick to 
the stamps . . . great free spirits, these, the 
Napoleons of the pen, Jenseits von Gut und 
Bose, whose names it is not for me to be- 
wray. Others, like myself, stricken with the 
paralysis of a Puritan conscience, waver and 
vex themselves. One ought not to encourage 
this craze for the external accidents of great- 
ness—the appeal may be fraudulent—and 
yet what right have you to the stamps?—and 
after all ’tis flattering to be adored from Terra 
del Fuego, it argues taste—and taste should 
not go unrecognised in a Philistine world. 
Eureka! | have found the solution. Don’t 
stick to the stamps, but send ¢hem to the 
funds of a charity. 


OUNTLESS are the romances that deal 

with other times, other manners ; endless 
have been the attempts to picture the time 
to come. Sometimes the future is grey with 
evolutionary perspectives, with previsions of 
a post-historic man, bald, toothless and 
fallen into his second infancy ; sometimes it 
is gay with ingenuous fore-glimpses of a 
renewed golden age of socialism and senti- 
mentality. In his brilliant little romance 
The Time Machine Mr. Wells has inclined 
to the severer and more scientific form of 
prophecy—to the notion of a humanity de- 
generating inevitably from sheer pressure of 
physical comfort ; but this not very novel 
conception, which was the theme of Mr. 
Besant’s nner House, and even partly of 
Pearson’s National Life and Character, Mr. 
Wells has enriched by the invention of the 
Morlocks, a differentiated type of humanity 
which lives ungerground and 


Sm . 
Ey preys upon the softer, prettier 
13) } species that lives luxuriously in 


» dA 2 





the sun, a fine 
imaginative cre- 
ation worthy of 
Swift, and possibly 
not devoid of 
satirical reference 
to “the present 
discontents.” 
There is a good 
deal of what Tyn- 
dall would have 
called “ scientific 
imagination” in 
Mr. Wells’ further 
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vision of the latter end of all things, 
a vision far more sombre and impressive 
than the ancient imaginings of the Biblical 
seers. The only criticism I have to offer 
is that his Time Traveller, a cool scientific 
thinker, behaves exactly like the hero of a 
commonplace sensational with his 
frenzies of despair and his appeals to fate, 
when he finds himself in danger of having 
to remain in the year eight hundred and two 
thousand seven hundred and one, into which 
he has recklessly travelled ; nor does it ever 
occur to him that in the aforesaid year he 
will have to repeat these painful experiences 
of his, else his vision of the future will have 
falsified itself—though how the long dispersed 
dust is to be vivified again does not appear. 
Moreover, had he travelled backwards, he 
would have reproduced a Past which, in so 
far as his own appearance in it with his newly 
invented machine was concerned, would have 
been ex fhypothest unveracious. Had he 
recurred to his own earlier life, he would 
have had to exist in two forms simultaneously, 
of varying ages—a feat which even Sir Boyle 
Roche would have found difficult. These 
absurdities illustrate the absurdity of any 
attempt to grapple with the notion of Time ; 
and, despite some ingenious metaphysics, 
worthy of the inventor of the Eleatic para- 
doxes, Mr. Wells’ Zizme Machine, which 
traverses time (viewed as_ the 


novel, 


Fourth 
Dimension of Space) backwards or forwards, 
inuch as the magic carpet of Zhe Arabian 
Nights traversed space, remains an amusing 
fantasy. That Time is an illusion is one 
of the earliest lessons of metaphysics; but, 
even if we could realise Time as self- 
complete and immovable, a vast continuum 
holding all that has happened and all that 
will happen, an eternal Present, even so to 
introduce a man travelling through this sleep- 
ing ocean is to re-introduce the notion of 
Time which has just been expelled. There 
is really more difficulty in understanding the 
Present than the Past or the Future into 
which it is always slipping ; and those old 
Oriental languages which omitted the 
Present altogether displayed the keen meta- 
physical instinct of the East. And yet there 
is a sense in which the continued and con- 
tinuous existence of all past time, at least, 
can be grasped by the human intellect without 
the intervention of metaphysics. “ihe star 
whose light reaches us to-night may have 
perished and become extinct a thousand 
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years ago, the rays of light from it having so 
many millions of miles to travel that they 
have only just impinged upon our planet. 
Could we perceive clearly the incidents on 
its surface, we should be beholding the Past 
in the Present, and we could travel to any 
given year by travelling actually through 
space to the point at which the rays of that 
year would first strike upon our conscious- 
ness. In like manner the whole Past of the 
earth is still playing itself out—to an eye 
conceived as stationed to-day in space, and 
moving now forwards to catch the Middle 
Ages, now backwards to watch Nero fiddling 
over the burning of Rome. The sounds of 
his fiddle are still vibrating somewhere in 
the infinite spaces, for this is the only 
“music of the spheres,” these voices of 
vanished generations, still troubling the un- 
dulatory ether. It is all there—every plea 
of prayer, or cry of pain, or clamour of mad 
multitudes ; every stave of lewd song, every 
lullaby in every tongue in which mothers 
have rocked their babes to sleep, every sob 
of joy or passion ; Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, 
are vocal yet, the sunrise still touches 
Memnon to music, and still vibrate in the 
interstellar spaces 


‘*The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome ;” 


the bulls of Bashan roar on, the vowelled 
Greek of the Sophists resounds yet in the 
lonely vast, the Mermaid still rings with the 
jests of Shakespeare, the chant of the priests 
ascends with the incense from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, and the crack of the slave-dealer’s 
whip is no more silent than the passionate 
trill of the nightingale that Keats heard or 
the never-fading sweetness of Nell Gwynn’s 
voice. In verity, there is no Time Traveller, 
Mr. Wells, save Old Father Time himself. 
Instead of being a Fourth Dimension of 
Space, Time is perpetually travelling through 
Space, repeating itself in vibrations farther 
and farther from the original point of inci- 
dence ; a vocal panorama moving through 
the universe across the infinities, a succession 
of sounds and visions that, having once been, 
can never pass away, but only on and on 
from point to point, permanently enregistered 
in the sum of things, preserved from annihila- 
tion by the endlessness of Space, and ever 
visible and audible to eye or ear that should 
travel in a parallel movement. It is true 
the scientists allege that only light can thus 
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travel through the infinities, sound-waves 
being confined to a material medium and 
being’ quickly dissipated into heat. But 
light alone is sufficient to sustain my fantasy, 
and in any case the sounds would be zxons 
behind the sights. Terrible, solemn thought 
that the Past can never die, and that for each 
of us Heaven or Hell may consist in our being 
placed at the point of vantage in Space where 
we may witness the spectacle of our past lives, 
and find bliss or bale inthe panorama. How 
much ghastlier than the pains of the pit, for 
the wicked to be perpetually “ moved on” by 
some Satanic policeman to 
the mathematical point at 
which their autobiography 
becomes visible, a point 
that moves backwards in 
the infinite universe each 
tine the green curtain of 
the grave falls over the final 
episode, so that the sordid 
show may commence all 
over again, and so ad 
infinitum. Pascal defined 
Space as a sphere whose 
centre is everywhere and 
whose circumference is 
nowhere. This bril- 

liant figure helps us 

to conceive God as 

always at the centre 

of vision, receiving all vibrations simultane- 
ously, and thus beholding all Past time 
simultaneously with the Present. We can 
also conceive of Future incidents being 
visible to a spectator, who should be moved 
forward to receive the impressions of them 
zons earlier than they would otherwise have 
reached him. But these “futures” would 
only be relative; in reality they would 
already have happened, and the absolute 
Future, the universe of things that have 
not happened, would still elude our vision, 
though we can very faintly imagine the 
Future, interwoven inevitably with the Past, 
visible to an omniscient Being somewhat 
as the evolution of a story is to the man 
of genius upon whom past and future flash 
in one conception. Mr. Wells might have 
been plausibly scientific in engineering his 
Time Machine through Space and stopping 
at the points where particular periods of the 
world’s past history became visible : he would 
then have avoided the fallacy of mingling 
personally in the panorama. But this would 
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not have suited his design of “dealing in 
futures.” For there is no getting into the 
Future, except by waiting. You can only 
sit down and see it come by, as the drunken 
man thought he might wait for his house to 
come round in the circulation of the earth; 
and if you lived for an eternity, the show 
would only be “ just about to begin.” 

Mr. Wells’ other book, published simul- 
taneously, as if by the aid of the Time 
Machine, and entitled Select Conversations 
with an Uncle, confirms the impression of 
his powers, though it would not have pro- 
duced it. It comprises about a dozen 
articles which appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and scintillate with the sort of 
humour which that organ is wont to “ slate.” 
There is wisdom as well as fantasy in 
some of these trifles, though others are 
too trifling. The best of all is “A Mis- 
understood Artist,” a gentleman who inter- 
rupts with an explosive and overwhelming 
“Bah” a colloquy in a railway carriage 
respecting art and morality. Art for any- 
thing but art’s sake, indeed! It transpires 
that he is a cook—an artist in the plastic ! 
His is the art most misunderstood, most 
degraded to utilitarian ends, tested by im- 
possible standards, as when he is asked to 
render oily food palatable to a delicate 
patient. “Here, in your kitchen,” says he, 
outraged, “I am inspired with beautiful 
dinners, and I produce them, It is your 


place to gather together, from this place 
one, and from that, one, the few precious 
souls who can appreciate that rare and 
wonderful thing, a dinner, graceful, harmoni- 
ous, exquisite, perfect.” 


He reads Poe, and 
is possessed of an 
imitative ambition 
to introduce a new 
development — the 
grotesque—into the 
culinary art. “In 
my search for the 
bizarre,” says he, 
“I made some 
curious arrange- 
ments in pork and 
strawberries, with a 
sauce containing 
beer. Quite by 
accident I men- 
tioned my design 
to him on the even- 
ing of the festival. 
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All the Philistine was aroused in him: ‘ It 
will ruin my digestion.’ ‘ My friend,’ said I, 
‘I am not your doctor ; I have nothing to do 
with your digestion. Only here is a beautiful 
Japanese thing, a quaint, queer, almost 
eerie dinner, that is in my humble opinion 
worth many digestions.” He resigned and 
took his genius elsewhere, and produced 
some Nocturnes in imitation of Mr. Whistler, 
with mushrooms, truffles, grilled meat, 
pickled walnuts, black pudding, French 
plums, porter—a dinner in soft velvety black, 
eaten in a starlight of small scattered 
candles. That, too, led to a resignation : 
Art will ever demand its martyrs. Perhaps 
Mr. Wells is unaware that such colour- 
symphonies of the stomach are not alto- 
gether unknown, and that Suppers in Pink 
and Breakfasts in Brown are the last resort 
of novelty-mongering hostesses, to be fol- 
lowed, let us hope, by Indigestions in Green 
and Yellow. 





EALISM in fiction is historically later 

than realism in painting. For the ana- 
logue to the former is not the photograph— 
with its unnatural gloss and its smoothed-out 
features—but the portrait, the veraciously 
individualised portrait, whose beauty some- 
times, as with Rembrandt’s wrinkled old 
woman, lies in its ugliness. Romantic art 
aims at the deletion of the prosaic detail of 
life, at the selection of only the grander 
traits, at the presentation of figures moving in 
unreal atmospheres ; its personages are like 
Greek statues, imposing and impossible, with 
eyes of stone and plaited marble for hair; 
congruous with that conception of drama 
that made the actors heroic with stilt of 
buskin, and expressionless with mask. This 
conception of art meets us in modern times 
in the plays of Racine and Corneille, or in 
the paintings of Leighton and Burne-Jones ; 
it is opposed, tooth and nail, by that school 
which insists on individualising, on setting 
everything in its special and native atmo- 
sphere. 

Herbert Spencer would, of course, hold 
that art, like everything else, develops from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous— 
from the prong-like limbs of the schoolboy’s 
sketch of a man to the subtle nuances of a 
Velasquez portrait—and that therefore the 
elaboration of realistic detail is higher and 
truer art than the primitive painting in broad 
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strokes. But, not being the Frankenstein of 
a system of philosophy, I am ready to see 
the beauty of either kind of art, that which 
deals, in heroic simplicity, with the big 
generalised traits of human nature—with 
homo and femina—and that which pursues 
human nature into all its subtleties ; subtleties 
many of which did not even exist in the 
days of the first artists, but which have 
been generated by the conditions, daily 
growing more complex, of modern life, with 
its fierce energy, its mobility, its destruction 
of secular landmarks, and the reaction upon 
it, moreover, of the world of art, of its own 
reflection through poetry and picture. The 
marmoreal manner can scarcely appeal to us 
now as deeply as intimate reproductions of 
our contemporaries with the form and pressure 
of our own times ; abstract beauty can still 
sustain and uplift, but by force of averting 
our vision from the real: Antzeus-like, we 
feel stronger for touching earth. 


T is Miss Mabel Robinson’s last novel that 

has prompted these reflections. There 
is no trace of the marmoreal manner in her 
work : she is of the moderns, modern. Not 
that Miss Robinson is of the lady novelists 
who call themselves George and imagine that 
they conceal the cloven skirt. She has no 
need for these nominal devices, for she really 
wears the breeches. She is a true Georgian 
in art, with the breadth and vigour of a 
male. It is only in the absence of humour 
that one recognises the lady, for though she 
has abundance of clever and amusing remarks, 
there is no genial pervasiveness. She sees 
life steadily and whole, but as severely as 
Mr. George Moore, with whom she has some 
affinities, though she is inferior to him in 
style. The question has been asked why 
Miss Robinson is not in the first rank. The 
answer is, perhaps, to be found in her lack 
of literary charm. One reads her purely for 
her matter, not at all for her manner. But 
her matter is for the most part admirably 
true to life; her psychology is freshly ob- 
served, her pathos and her tragedy are 
unforced, nor does she hesitate to add those 
sordid realistic touches which blend with 
whatever grandeur our everyday human life 
may reach. What a grip on actualities has 
this young woman ! 
Chimera, among its many merits, includes 
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a picture of soldier-life as vivid as Mr. David 
Christie Murray’s in Rainbow Gold. The 
book is practically a study of one man, Joseph 
Treganna, an artist who models austerely 
and conscientiously—as austerely and con- 
scientiously as Miss Robinson writes—and 
who, rejected of the public, winds up as a 
successful comedian in a London theatre. 
Let us hope Miss Robinson will not end on 
acomic paper. For her work there should 
always bea public, despite its merits. Fanny 
Star, the servant girl whom the poor artist 
marries, is as true a creation as any in English 
fiction. She is far more vivid to me than 
Tessa in Romola, and one feels her charm 
beneath all her vulgarity; it is delightful 
to find the frail adorer of the dashing soldier 
develop into the would-be fashionable matron 





of prosperous domesticity, What disengages 
from the book, after one has laid it down, is 
a sense of the infinite romance of life—that 
sense which so few writers or readers possess, 
and in the absence of which both alike are 
driven to seek their romance in pirate ships 
and dark continents. Here we have a popular 
comedian, with a loose purse and a kind 
heart, a tendency to stoutness and gout, and 
a weakness for champagne as a stimulus to 
his nightly liveliness—an everyday figure 
enough, and yet what Joseph Treganna has 
been through! What ardours of work and 
passion, what fits of rage against his birth- 
star, what abortive loves and ambitions 
what experiences of flood and field, of luxury 
and starvation, what gallant struggles for 
Art,—all to end in this comfortable half- 











happiness of middle age! A story that has 
more than meets the eye, a story like life, 
soberly coloured, not wholly pitiful, yet fitted 
to give 
‘* Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.” 





N artist to whom I lent the book told 
41 me that the other day he came across 
an old fellow-student of his at the Royal 
Academy Schools. The man was carrying 
a bag of gasfitters’ tools. In his young days 
he had been the prize pupil, informed with 
colossal Michelangelesque ambitions which 
expressed themselves outwardly in gigantic 
canvases that encroached grievously on the 
space of his comrades. “I couldn’t make a 
living by art,” he explained, “so I chucked 


” ' 


it.” All honour to him! Too many other 
artists cannot live by art, so they “ chuck” 
it. But they dot leave off painting. I 
suppose brushwork is about the worst kind 
of manual labour a British working-man, 
who has his living to get, could go into. 
Englishmen do not buy books, much less 
pictures, the cheapest of which are as ex- 
pensive as edsy-chairs, and which even when 
bought are bought rather for investment than 
zsthetic enjoyment. 
Some years ago, when 
Britain was blossoming 
with a ‘strange picture 
renaissance, vulgarly 
called a boom, provin- 
cial magnates put their 
savings into modern 
English art. It seemed 
more promising than 
joint stock companies. 
The bubble burst, and 
now the poor artist has 
again to choose which 
shall live—his art 
or he. But Art as 
| a more speculative 
substitute for 
Consols remains a 
truly British notion. It is no marvel that 
genius is driven to gasfitting ! 
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with a musician for 


variation—forms the theme of one of 


the best of Mr. Henry Harland’s Grey Roses, 
—which, having mostly come out of Zhe 
Yellow Book, might perhaps have been more 
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appropriately called Yel/ow Roses. But all 
roses, like all cats, are grey in the dark, and 
there is certainly greyness as well as yellow- 
ness in Mr. Harland’s stories: they are a 
shade between the yellow of Yvette Guilbert 
and the grey of Gissing. The best of them 
have caught admirably the colour of the 
Quartier Latin, with the threads of pathos 
and tragedy that cross its gay broidery. Mr. 
Harland has many of the qualities of the 
raconteur, with a point of view and a light- 
ness of touch that are more French than 
English. Zhe Bohemian Girl wears the best 
of the Grey Roses. Some of the others are 
rather faded, some were not worth including 
in the bouquet, but on the whole there should 
be a demand for Mr. Harland’s horticultural 
novelty. 


XOLOUR figures likewise in the title of 
Miss Ella D’Arcy’s volume of short 
stories — Monochromes. Quite a_ colour- 
symbolism has invaded our title-pages lately, 
and even the children have Mr. Lang’s Blue 
and Yellow Fairy Books. American 
poet has sent me a volume called Blue and 
Gold, which reminds me of Mr. 
Russet and Silver. Not that there is any- 
thing of Mr. Gosse’s poetical power in 
William S. Lord’s verses, which are at their 
happiest when dealing with babies. But 
America—dear, simple, sentimental, un- 
spoiled, domestic America—with its innocent 
delusion that it is “go-ahead” because it 


Some 


Gosse’s 


does things in a hurry, loves all that is art- 
less in art ; and so there will probably be a 
Trilby public for these tender cradle-songs. 
But how will America receive the news that 
she has developed a new type of unpleasant 
M. 
‘the Pleasure-Pilgrim, to wit 
—the rich, idle American girl who flirts 
through the world in polyandrous chastity. 
The freedom of the American girl, each with 
her attendant swains— 
the creation of this newest of women. It 
has been reserved for Miss Ella D’Arcy first 
to transfix this butterfly, to hold her up on 
the point of her pen, classified and labelled. 
The story of the Pleasure-Pilgrim is the 


girl—not unlike the “ Demi-Vierge” of 
Marcel Prevost 


“the boys ”—favours 


cleverest story in the cleverest volume of 
short stories that the year has given us. 
Two of these half a dozen J/onochromes are 
not memorable, but the other four are fine 
bits of art, each with its individual atmo- 
sphere. Poor Cousin Louis is as strong as 
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The Elegie is subtle, and in /rremediable 
the writer handles a more commonplace 
theme with arrestive insight. My heartiest 
congratulations to Miss D’Arcy! In these 
days of the Woman with a Past it is delight- 
ful to meet a Woman with a Future. 

Perhaps as an antidote to the Pleasure- 
Pilgrim, America sends me Reflections of a 
Wall-flower, by “Laura Washington” (in 
inverted commas). But I don’t believe an 
American girl caz be a wall-flower, and these 
inverted commas confirm the suspicion that 
Laura does not exist—is perhaps a smart 
male journalist. No, no, Laura: I guess 
you have a good time and make things hum. 
Anyhow, your reflections are more true than 
new: you have humour and wisdom, but 
your subjects are stale and your style lacks 
distinction. Who wants to read essays about 
Society—so many years after Thackeray and 
his thousand-and-one imitators ? who cares 
to hear Laura’s views about “ Gentlemen,” 
“Bores,” “Conversation” ?—who but a genius 
could say anything fresh about these thread- 
bare topics ? 

A similar belatedness of theme prevents 
one praising an English satire—7he Joneses 
and the Asterisks—as its flow of wit and 
humour would otherwise merit. The match- 
making mamma, ignorant and ambitious, 
the mariage de convenance, the Academy, 
the First Drawing-room—who is not sick of 
these things? Has not our great contem- 
porary humourist, Anstey, already done finally 
through dialogue what Gerald Campbell here 
essays to do through monologue with the 
assistance of six sketches from the polished 
pencil of Townsend? It may be argued that 
manners are incessantly changing, and satire 
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needs readjustment to the fashion of the hour, 
but it is only in a few of these sparkling 
pages that any of the newer humours are 
caught. Mr. Campbell is certainly up to date 
in the dialect of his aristocrats. To drop 
your final “g” is now of the first elegance ; 
while “cawfy,” which was yesterday the 
characteristic pronunciation of the slums, is 
to-day the distinctive note of Mayfair. ‘Truly, 
extremes meet; the overdone fashionable 
word becomes vulgar, and the vulgar word 
fashionable. The law of bonnets is the same. 
The old fashions are new and the new are 
old. Cling to your cast-off garments, and they 
will grow modish after many days ; old clo’ is 
a stock to hold. Poor Society, driven to the 
slums for its passwords! But gue faire? The 
higher you are, the less there is to draw from 
above. A Prince is in the worst plight. 
Other persons aspire to know him, but there 
is no one for him to yearn after ; he is the 
apex of the structure, miserably alone. Can 
you imagine a more tragic situation than a 
prince born with a snobbish soul, who should 
yearn to get into higher society and find the 
whole world give him precedence? This 
accounts for the Zenchant of princes for low 
company, which has been noted in every age. 
Prince Hal curves round to the other extreme 
and makes a circle of the social ladder. He. 
cannot unbend to his immediate courtiers— 
that were to foster familiarities ; he seeks his 
pleasures with those who will never presume 
upon their privilege—with Falstaff and 
Bardolph, with Poins and Peto, whom he can 
throw over at will, 


‘“‘ Breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him.” 








: 





I cannot part with Mr, Gerald Campbell 
without hoping to meet him again in greener 
pastures, where he shall precede the gleaners. 
I am weary of the Punch view of life: is 
there nothing of comic material in society 
save these perpetual parvenus? British 
humour seems to oscillate between “ drunks” 
and mothers-in-law at one end of the scale, 
and would-be gentlefolks at the other: the 
one is low comedy, the other our high 
comedy. Zhe Book of Snobs is, so to speak, 
our comic Bible, which we dare not supersede. 
It has fixed for ever our vision of the comic 
spirit: like Goldsmith’s Squire we chuckle 
over the joke year in, year out. One 
despairs of finding a humourist who shall 
look at the matter afresh with his own eyes 
and laugh with his own lungs. 

There are enough pretty pieces and lines 
in A Bank of Violets, which seems to be 
the work of an American girl of the older 
and better type, to save Fanny H. Runnells 
Poole from the contemptuous dismissal which 
her frequent commonplaces and her careless- 
nesses of metre would otherwise warrant. I 
cannot understand why little poets imitate 
so sedulously the defects of great poets, 
most of whom have lazily mixed their gold 
with abominable alloys. “The Late Year” 
reveals a real lyric gift; “God’s Ages” a 
strong poetic faith sonorously expressed. 
But there are only a few such gems, and it 
would be to overpraise the bulk of her work 
to say that it is spoilt, like “ Daphne,” by a 
prosaic turn or a flippant music-hall rhyme. 

* DAPHNE. 
‘* When comes the drowsy milking-time, 
Beside a sweet-breathed cow 
She sits, the Daphne of my rhyme, 
With grave but winsome brow. 
The redbreast calls his happy mate, 
The partridge sounds his drum, 
While ’tis for Daphne's smile sedate 
That hillward I am come ; 
And if my love I cannot speak, 
Tis she who knows the whole, 
Oh, ’tis the blush on Daphne’s cheek 
That lingers in my soul. 


‘* And oh, to win her love I’ll dare, 
Whoe’er may chide or chaff me ! 
It’s moonlight fair and fresh the air, 
And o’er the hills to Daphne ! ” 


“Chaff me” and “Daphne!” What a 
rhyme! and what elegance! I am afraid I 
must count myself among the “ chaffers.” 
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At the Relton Arms is the rather stupid 
title of a rather clever book which marks the 
début of another new writer, Miss Evelyn 
Sharp. She is not so newas Miss D’Arcy, 
for she has a strong flavour of “Some 
Emotions and a Moral.” Now, John Oliver 
Hobbes is a bad model to follow: even 
Mrs. Craigie is giving her up. Still, to be 
able to suggest the master (or should it be 
the mistress?) is no mean triumph for the 
disciple : it argues wit, humour, observation, 
and insight. Miss Sharp gives us a couple 
of excellent and not obvious character- 
studies in Lady Joan and the musician 
beloved of ladies. Her weakness is for 
melodramatic situations, feebly realised and 
vaguely thought out, so that at times she 
strikes me as a Family Herald feuilletonist, 
miraculously endowed with wit. There is 
even a touch of lady’s grammar, when Miss 
Sharp writes of the “ most” of two. 

Another lady writer—Mrs. Florence 
Henniker—whose work has only just come 
into my hands, deserves a welcome from 
all lovers of literature for her own sake as 
well as for that of her father, “the friend of 
poets.” If the four stories which make up 
her book of Ox¢/ines are not yet performances, 
they are not devoid of qualities which indicate 
that the writer could win a place even 
without collaborating with Thomas Hardy— 
a certain quiet strength, as of reserve force, 
a pretty feeling for landscape, a sense of the 
movement of life, a gift of dramatic presenta- 
tion, the last so marked that Zhe Mayor's 
Prodigal might very easily be turned into a 
one-act play. A Statesman’s Love-Lapse has 
strong moments, but the tragedy at the end 
seems superfluous : I cannot understand why 
the statesman did not hasten to claim the 
love as soon as he was left a widower. A 
Sustained Illusion is an old story well told. 
Our Neighbour, Mr. Gibson, strikes me as 
the most original of the quartette : the others 
all stir up haunting echoes of reminiscence, 
which are not “intimations of immortality” 
for Mrs. Henniker. That “ honourable’ 
lady seems to seek her inspiration less in 
life than in antecedent art: she who could 
give us pictures of society prefers to write 
idylls of humble life, leaving society to be 
caricatured by those who are not in it. O the 
contrariety of things and women ! 

In The Golden Age Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
has made a charming contribution to the 
growing list of juvenile books written by adults 
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for adults. No more enjoyable interpretation 
of the child’s mind has been accorded us 
since Stevenson’s Child's Garden of Verses. 
Of course the peril of this kind of book is 
that the unconscious humour and poetry of 
childhood are refracted in passing through 
the self-conscious adult mind, and in repro- 
ducing early moods the writer should at least 
be careful not to give them as they could 7o¢ 
have appeared to the child. Here is a glaring 
instance of Mr. Grahame’s preference of style 
to truth. It is a passage from a sketch called 
A Holiday, and describes the call of the wind 
to the wandering schoolboy. “Take me for 
a guide to-day,” he seemed to plead. “ Other 
holidays you have tramped it in the track of 
the solid, unswerving sun ; a belated truant, 
you have dragged a weary foot homeward 
with only a pale expressionless moon for 
To-day why not I, the trickster, 
the hypocrite? I who whip round corners 
and bluster, relapse and evade, then rally and 


pursue! I can lead you the best and rarest 


company. 
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dance of any ; for I am the strong, capricious 
one, the lord of misrule, and I alone am 
irresponsible and unprincipled and obey no 
law.” Of course the wind never said any- 
thing of the kind. The wind was never a 
contributor to the (ational Observer (old 
style) ; it never learnt the tricks of style of 
that erst stylish organ, to which Mr. Grahame 
seems to have accommodated most of these 
sketches. What a truer instinct in that 
edifying tale of the truant I used to read in 
my infant school-book ! 
“Come and play with me,” 
to the bee. 
ot Cant,” 


cried the boy 
said the bee: “I have to make 
honey.” 

In our modern Della Cruscan jargon this 
would have come out : 

“ Prithee, O susurrant apis,” thus the errant 
lad to the volant insect, “ wing sportive flight 
with me.” 

“Gramercy,” quoth the bee, 
mellificent matter that requireth me.” 


“there is a 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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